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Part I. 


‘Thus said Alfred :— 


If thou hast a woe tell it not to the weakling, 
Tell it to thy saddle-bow, and ride singing forth.” 


LEITHEN had been too busy all 
day to concern himself with the 
thoughts which hung heavily at 
the back of his mind. In the 
morning he had visited his bankers 
to look into his money affairs. 
These were satisfactory enough ; 
for years he had been earning a 
large income and spending little 
of it; his investments were mostly 
in trustee stocks; he found that 
he possessed, at a safe computa- 
tion, a considerable fortune, while 
his Cotswold estate would find a 
ready sale. Next came his solici- 
tors; for he was too wise a man 
to make the mistake of many 
barristers and tinker with his own 
will. He gave instructions for 
bringing the old one up to date. 
There were a few legacies by way 
of mementoes to old friends, a 
considerable gift to his college, 
donations to certain charities, and 


—Proverbs of Alfred. 


the residue to his nephew Charles, 
his only near relation. 

He forced himself to lunch at 
one of his clubs, in a corner where 
no one came near him, though 
Archie Roylance waved a greeting 
across the dining-room. Then he 
spent a couple of hours with his 
clerk in his Temple chambers, 
looking through the last of his 
briefs. There were not a great 
many, since, for some months, he 
had been steadily refusing work. 
The batch of cases for opinion he 
could soon clear off, and one big 
case in the Lords he must argue 
next week; for it involved a point 
of law in which he had always 
taken a special interest. The 
briefs for the following term would 
be returned. The clerk, who had 
been with him for thirty years, 
was getting on in life and would 
be glad to retire on an ample 
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pension. 
ing. 

“It’s a big loss to the Bar, Sir 
Edward, sir,” old Mellon said, 
‘“‘and it’s pretty well the end of 
things for me. You have been 
a kind master to me, sir, and I’m 
proud to have served you. I hope 
you are going to have many happy 
years yet.” 

But there had been a look of 
pain in the old man’s eyes which 
told Leithen that he had guessed 
what he dared not hint at. 

He had tea at the House of 
Commons with the Chief Whip, a 
youngish man named Ritson, who 
in the war had been a subaltern 
in his own battalion. Ritson 
listened to him with a wrinkled 
brow and troubled eyes. 

“Have you told your local 
people ?”’ he asked. 

“Tll write to them tomorrow. 
I thought I ought to tell you 
first. There’s no fear of losing 
the seat. My majority has never 
been less than six thousand, and 
there’s an excellent candidate 
ready in young Walmer.” 

“We shall miss you terribly, 
you know. There’s no one to 
take your place.” 

Leithen smiled. “I haven’t 
been pulling my weight lately.” 

“Perhaps not. But I’m think- 
ing of what’s coming. If there’s 
an election, we’re going to win 
all right, and we'll want you 
badly in the new Government. 
It needn’t be a law office. You 
can have your pick of half a 
dozen jobs. Only yesterday the 
Chief was speaking to me about 
you.” And he repeated a con- 
versation he had had with the 
man who would be the next Prime 
Minister. 

“You're all very kind. But I 
don’t think I want anything. I’ve 
done enough, as Napoleon said, 
‘ pour chauffer la gloire.’ ” 


Still, it was a painful 


“Ts it your health?” Ritson 
asked. 

** Well, I need a rest. I’ve been 
pretty busy all my days, and I’m 
tired.” 

The Chief Whip hesitated. 

“Things are pretty insecure in 
the world just now. There may 
be a crisis any day. Don’t you 
think you ought——”’ 

Leithen smiled. 

““Tve thought of that. But if 
I stayed on I could do nothing to 
help. That isn’t a pleasant con- 
clusion to come to, but it’s the 
truth.” 

Ritson stood at the door of his 
room and watched his departing 
guest going down the corridor to 
the Central Lobby. He turned to 
@ junior colleague who had joined 
him— 

“I wonder what the devil’s the 
matter! There’s been a change 
in him in the last few months. 
But he doesn’t look a sick man. 
He was always a bad colour, of 
course, but Lamancha says he is 
the hardest fellow he ever knew 
on the hill.” 

The other shook a wise head. 
“You never can tell. He had a 
roughish time in the war, and the 
damage often takes years to come 
out. I think he’s right to slack off, 
for he must have a gruelling life at 
the Bar. My father tried to get 
him the other day as leader in a 
big case, and he wasn’t to be had 
for love or money. Simply snowed 
under with work !”’ 

Leithen walked from the House 
towards his rooms in Down Street. 
He was still keeping his thoughts 
shut down, but in spite of himself 
the familiar streets awakened 
memories. How often he had 
tramped them in the far-off days 
when he was a pupil in chambers 
and the world was an oyster 
waiting to be opened. It was a 
different London then, quieter, 
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cosier, dirtier perhaps, but sweeter- 
smelling. On a summer evening 
such as this the scents would have 
been a compound of wood paving, 
horse-dung, flowers, and fresh 
paint, not the deadly monotony 
of petrol. The old landmarks, 
too, were disappearing. In St 
James’s Street only Mr Lock’s 
modest shop window and the 
eighteenth - century fagade of 
Boodle’s recalled the London of 
his youth. He remembered posting 
up this street with a high heart 
after he had won his first important 
case in court . . . and the Satur- 
day afternoon’s strolls in it when 
he had changed his black regi- 
mentals for tweeds or flannels . . . 
and the snowy winter day when 
a tiny coffin on a gun carriage 
marked the end of Victoria’s 
reign... and the shiny August 
morning in 1914 when he had been 
on his way to enlist with a mind 
half anxious and half exulting. 
He had travelled a good deal in 
his time, but most of his life had 
been spent in this square mile of 
West London. He did not regret 
the changes ; he only noted them. 
His inner world was crumbling 
so fast that he had lost any 
craving for permanence in the 
externals of life. 

In Piccadilly he felt his knees 
trembling, and called a taxi. In 
Down Street he took the lift to 
his rooms, though for thirty years 
he had made a ritual of climbing 
the stairs. 

The flat was full of powdery 
sunlight. He sank into a chair 


- at the window to get his breath, 


and regarded the comfortable, 
shabby sitting-room. Now that 
he seemed to be looking at it with 
new eyes he noted details which 
familiarity had long obscured. 
The pictures were school and 
college groups, one or two moun- 
tain photographs, and, over the 
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mantelpiece, Raeburn’s portrait 
of his grandfather. He was very 
little of a connoisseur, though at 
Borrowby he had three Vandykes 
which suited its Jacobean sol- 
emnity. There were books every- 
where; they overflowed into the 
dining-room and his bedroom and 
the little hall. He reflected that 
what with these, and the law 
library in his chambers, and his 
considerable collection at Borrowby, 
he must have at least twenty 
thousand volumes. He had been 
happy here, happy and busy, and 
for a moment—for a moment only 
—he felt a bitter pang of regret. 

But he was still keeping his 
thoughts at a distance, for the 
time had not come to face them. 
Memories took the vacant place. 
He remembered how often he had 
left these rooms with a holiday 
zest, and how he had always 
returned to them with delight ; 
for this, and not Borrowby, was 
his true home. How many snug 
winter nights had he known here, 
cheerful with books and firelight ; 
and autumn twilights when he was 
beginning to get into the stride 
of his work after the long vacation ; 
and spring mornings when the 
horns of elfland were blowing 
even in Down Street. He lay 
back in his chair, shut his eyes, 
and let his memory wander. There 
was no harm in that; for the grim 
self-communion he had still to face 
would have no room for memories. 
He almost dozed. 

The entry of his man, Cruddock, 
aroused him. 

“Lord Clanroyden called you 
up, sir. He is in town for the 
night and suggests that you might 
dine with him. He said the Turf 
Club at eight. I was to let him 
know, sir.” 

“Tell him to come here instead. 
You can produce some kind of a 
dinner?” Leithen rather wel- 
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comed the prospect. Sandy Clan- 
royden would absorb his attention 
for an hour or two and postpone 
for a little the settlement with 
himself which his soul dreaded. 

He had a bath and changed. 
He had been feeling listless and 
depressed, but not ill, and the cold 
shower gave him a momentary 
sense of vigour and almost an 
appetite for food. He caught a 
glimpse of himself naked in the 
long mirror, and was _ shocked 
anew by his leanness. He had 
given up weighing himself, but it 
looked as if he had lost pounds in 
the past month. 

Sandy arrived on the stroke of 
eight. Leithen, as he greeted 
him, reflected that he was the 
only one of his closer friends whom 
he could have borne to meet. 
Archie Roylance’s high spirits 
would have been intolerable, and 
Lamancha’s air of mastery over 
life, and Dick Hannay’s serene 
contentment. 

He did not miss the sharp 
glance of his guest when he entered 
the room. Could some rumours 
have got abroad? It was clear 
that Sandy was setting himself to 
play a part, for his manner had 
not its usual ease. He was not 
talking at random, but picking his 
topics. 

A proof was that he did not 
ask Leithen about his holiday 
plans, which, near the close of the 
law term, would have been a 
natural subject. He seemed to 
feel that his host’s affairs might 
be delicate ground, and that it 
was his business to distract his 
mind from some unhappy pre- 
occupation. So he talked about 
himself and his recent doings. He 
had just been to Cambridge to 
talk to the Explorers’ Club, and 
had come back with strong views 
about modern youth. 

“Tm not happy about the 


young entry. Oh! I don’t mean 
all of it. There’s plenty of lads 
that remind me of my own old 
lot. But some of the best seem 
to have become a bit too much 
introverted—isn’t that the filthy 
word ? What’s to be done about 
the owlish young, Ned ?” 

“I don’t see much of youth 
nowadays,” said Leithen. “J 
seem to live among fogies. I’m 
one myself.” 

“Rot! You are far and away 
the youngest of us.” 

Again Leithen caught a swift 
glance at his face, as if Sandy 
would have liked to ask him 
something, but forbore. 

“Those boys make me anxious. 
It’s right that they should be 
serious, with the world slipping 
into chaos, but they need not be 
owlish. They are so darned solemn 
about their new little creeds in 
religion and politics, forgetting 
that they are all as old as the 
hills. There isn’t a ha’porth of 
humour in the bunch, which means, 
of course, that there isn’t any 
perspective. If it comes to a 
show-down I’m afraid they will 
be pretty feeble folk. People 
with half their brains and some 
sense of humour will make rings 
round them.” 

Leithen must have shown his 
unconcern about the future of 
the world by his expression, for 
Sandy searched for other topics. 
Spring at Laverlaw had _ been 
diviner than ever. Had Leithen 
heard the curlews this year? 
No? Didn’t he usually make a 
pilgrimage somewhere to _ hear 
them? For northerners they, 
and not the cuckoo, were the 
heralds of spring. ... His wife 


was at Laverlaw, but was coming 
to London next day. Yes, she was 
well, but—— 

Again Leithen saw in the other's 
face a look of interrogation. He 
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wanted to ask him something, tell 
him something, but did not feel 
the moment propitious. 

“Her uncle has just turned up 
here. Apparently there’s a bit of 
family trouble to be settled. You 
know him, don’t you? Blenkiron 
—John Scantlebury Blenkiron ? ” 

Leithen nodded. “A little. I 
was his counsel in the Continental 
Nickel case some years ago. He’s 
anold friend of yours and Hannay’s, 
isn’t he ?” 

“About the best Dick and I 
have in the world. Would you 
like to see him again? I rather 
think he would like to see you.” 

Leithen yawned and said his 
plans for the immediate future 
were uncertain. 

Just before ten Sandy took his 
leave, warned by his host’s obvious 
fatigue. He left the impression 
that he had come to dinner to say 
something which he had thought 
had better be left unsaid, and 
Leithen, when he looked at his 
face in his dressing-table mirror, 
knew the reason. It was the face 
of a very sick man. 

That night he had meant, before 
going to sleep, to have it out with 
himself. But he found that a 
weary body had made his brain 
incapable of coherent thought, so 
he tumbled into bed. 


The reckoning came six hours 
later, when his bedroom was 
brightening with the foreglow of 
a June dawn. He awoke, as he 
usually did nowadays, sweating and 


_ Short of breath. He got up and 


laved his face with cold water. 
When he lay down again he knew 
that the moment had arrived. 
Recent events had been con- 
fused in a cloud of misery, and he 
had to disengage the details. . . . 
There was no one moment to 
which he could point when his 
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health had begun to fail. Two 
years before he had had a very 
hard summer at the Bar, compli- 
cated by the chairmanship of a 
Royal Commission, and a trip to 
Norway for the August sea-trout 
had been disastrous. He had 
returned still a little fatigued. 
He no longer got up in the morning 
with a certain uplift of spirit, 
work seemed duller and more 
laborious, food less appetising, 
sleep more imperative but less 
refreshing. 

During that winter he had had 
a bout of influenza for the first 
time in his life. After it he had 
dragged his wing for a month or 
two, but had seemed to pick up 
in the spring when he had had a 
trip to Provence with the Clan- 
roydens. But the hot summer 
had given him a set-back, and 
when he went shooting with 
Lamancha in the autumn he 
found to his dismay that he had 
become short of breath and that 
the hills were too steep for him. 
Also he was clearly losing weight. 
So on his return to London he 
sought out Acton Croke and had 
himself examined. The _ great 
doctor had been ominously grave. 
Our fathers, he said, had talked 
unscientifically about the ‘ grand 
climacteric’ which came in the 
early sixties, but there was such 
a thing as a climacteric which 
might come any time in middle 
life, when the physical powers 
adjusted themselves to the ap- 
proach of age. That crisis Leithen 
was now enduring, and he must 
go very carefully and remember 
that the dose of gas he got in 
the war had probably not ex- 
hausted its effect. Croke put him 
on a diet, prescribed a certain 
routine of rest and exercise, and 
made him drastically cut down his 
engagements. He insisted also on 
seeing him once a fortnight. 
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wanted to ask him something, tell 
him something, but did not feel 
the moment propitious. 

“Her uncle has just turned up 
here. Apparently there’s a bit of 
family trouble to be settled. You 
know him, don’t you? Blenkiron 
—John Scantlebury Blenkiron ? ” 

Leithen nodded. “A little. I 
was his counsel in the Continental 
Nickel case some years ago. He’s 
anold friend of yours and Hannay’s, 
isn’t he ?” 

“About the best Dick and I 
have in the world. Would you 
like to see him again? I rather 
think he would like to see you.” 

Leithen yawned and said his 
plans for the immediate future 
were uncertain. 

Just before ten Sandy took his 
leave, warned by his host’s obvious 
fatigue. He left the impression 
that he had come to dinner to say 
something which he had thought 
had better be left unsaid, and 
Leithen, when he looked at his 
face in his dressing-table mirror, 
knew the reason. It was the face 
of a very sick man. 

That night he had meant, before 
going to sleep, to have it out with 
himself. But he found that a 
weary body had made his brain 
incapable of coherent thought, so 
he tumbled into bed. 


The reckoning came six hours 
later, when his bedroom was 
brightening with the foreglow of 
a June dawn. He awoke, as he 
usually did nowadays, sweating and 
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laved his face with cold water. 
When he lay down again he knew 
that the moment had arrived. 
Recent events had been con- 
fused in a cloud of misery, and he 
had to disengage the details. . . . 
There was no one moment to 
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health had begun to fail. Two 
years before he had had a very 
hard summer at the Bar, compli- 
cated by the chairmanship of a 
Royal Commission, and a trip to 
Norway for the August sea-trout 
had been disastrous. He had 
returned still a little fatigued. 
He no longer got up in the morning 
with a certain uplift of spirit, 
work seemed duller and more 
laborious, food less appetising, 
sleep more imperative but less 
refreshing. 

During that winter he had had 
a bout of influenza for the first 
time in his life. After it he had 
dragged his wing for a month or 
two, but had seemed to pick up 
in the spring when he had had a 
trip to Provence with the Clan- 
roydens. But the hot summer 
had given him a set-back, and 
when he went shooting with 
Lamancha in the autumn he 
found to his dismay that he had 
become short of breath and that 
the hills were too steep for him. 
Also he was clearly losing weight. 
So on his return to London he 
sought out Acton Croke and had 
himself examined. The great 
doctor had been ominously grave. 
Our fathers, he said, had talked 
unscientifically about the ‘grand 
climacteric’ which came in the 
early sixties, but there was such 
a thing as a climacteric which 
might come any time in middle 
life, when the physical powers 
adjusted themselves to the ap- 
proach of age. That crisis Leithen 
was now enduring, and he must 
go very carefully and remember 
that the dose of gas he got in 
the war had probably not ex- 
hausted its effect. Croke put him 
on a diet, prescribed a certain 
routine of rest and exercise, and 
made him drastically cut down his 
engagements. He insisted also on 
seeing him once a fortnight. 








A winter followed for Leithen 
of steadily declining health. His 
breath troubled him and a painful 
sinking in the chest. He rose 
languidly, struggled through the 
day, and went to bed exhausted. 
Every moment he was conscious 
of his body and its increasing 
frailty. Croke sent him to a 
nursing home during the Christmas 
vacation, and for a few weeks he 
seemed to be better. But the 
coming of spring, instead of giving 
him new vigour, drained his 
strength. He began to suffer 
from night sweats, which left 
him very feeble in the morning. 
His meals became a farce. He 
drove himself to take exercise, 
but now a walk round the Park 
exhausted one who only a few 
years back could walk down 
any Highland gillie. Croke’s face 
looked graver with each visit. 

Then the day before yesterday 
had come the crisis. He went by 
appointment to Croke and de- 
manded a final verdict. The great 
doctor gave it: gravely, anxiously, 
tenderly, as to an old friend, but 
without equivocation. He was 
dying, slowly dying. 

Leithen’s mind refused to bite 
on the details of his own case 
with its usual professional pre- 
cision. He was not interested in 
these details. He simply accepted 
the judgment of the expert. He 
was suffering from advanced tuber- 
culosis, a retarded consequence of 
his gas poisoning. Croke, knowing 
his patient’s habit of mind, had 
given him a full diagnosis, but 
Leithen had scarcely listened to 
his exposition of the chronic 
fibrous affection and _ broncho- 
pulmonary lesions. The fact was 
enough for him. 

** How long have I to live ?’’ he 
asked, and he was told a year, 
perhaps a little longer. 

“Shall I go off suddenly, or 
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what?” The answer was that 
there would be a progressive logs 
of strength until the heart failed, 

“You can give me no hope ?” 

Croke shook his head. 

“I dare not. The lesions migh¢ 
heal, the fibrous patches might 
disappear, but it would be a 
miracle according to our present 
knowledge. I must add, of course, 
that our present knowledge may 
not be final truth.” 

“But I must take it as such. 
I agree. Miracles don’t happen.” 

Leithen left Harley Street almost 
cheerfully. There was a grim 
satisfaction in knowing the worst. 
He was so utterly weary that after 
coffee and a sandwich in his rooms 
he went straight to bed. 

Soon he must think things out, 
but not at once. He must first 
make some necessary arrangements 
about his affairs which would keep 
him from brooding. That should 
be the task of the morrow. It 
all reminded him of his habit as 
@ company commander in the 
trenches when an attack was 
imminent ; he had busied himself 
with getting every detail exact, so 
that his mind had no time for 
foreboding. ... 

As he lay watching his window 
brighten with the morning he 
wondered why he was taking 
things so calmly. It was not 
courage—he did not consider him- 
self a brave man, though he had 
never greatly feared death. At 
the best he had achieved in life 
a thin stoicism, a shallow forti- 
tude. Insensibility, perhaps, was 
the best word. He remembered 
Dr Johnson’s reply to Boswell’s: 
“That, sir, was great fortitude of 
mind.”—‘“* No, sir, stark insensi- 
bility.” 

At any rate he would not sink 
to self-pity. He had been brought 
up in a Calvinistic household, and 
the atmosphere still clung to him, 
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though in the ordinary way he 
was not a religious man. For 
example, he had always had an 
acute sense of sin, which had 
made him something of a Puritan 
in his way of life. He had believed 
firmly in God, a Being of ineffable 
purity and power, and consequently 
had had no undue reverence for 
man. He had always felt his own 
insignificance and imperfections 
and was not inclined to cavil at 
fate. On the contrary, he con- 
sidered that fortune had been 
ludicrously kind to him. He had 
had fifty-eight years of health and 
wealth. He had survived the war, 
when the best of his contemporaries 
had fallen in swathes. He had 
been amazingly successful in his 
profession and had enjoyed every 
moment of his work. Honours 
had fallen to him out of all 
proportion to his merits. He had 
had a thousand pleasures—books, 
travel, the best of sport, the best 
of friends. 

His friends—that had been his 
chief blessing. As he thought of 
their warm companionship he 
could not check a sudden wave 
of regret. That would be hard to 
leave. He had sworn Acton Croke 
to secrecy, and he meant to keep 
his condition hidden even from 
his closest intimates—from Hannay 
and Clanroyden and Lamancha and 
Palliser-Yeates and Archie Roy- 
lance. He could not endure to 
think of their anxious eyes. He 
would see less of them than 
before, of course, but he would 
continue to meet them on the 


.old terms. Yes—but how? He 


was giving up Parliament and the 
Bar—London, too. What story 
was he to tell? A craving for 
rest and leisure ? Well, he must 
indulge that craving at a distance, 
or otherwise his friends would 
discover the reason. 

But where?... Borrowby? Im- 
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possible, for it was associated too 
closely with his years of vigour. 
He had rejoiced in reshaping that 
ancient shell into a home for a 
green old age; he remembered 
with what care he had planned 
his library and his garden. Bor- 
rowby would be intolerable as a 
brief refuge for a dying man... 
Scotland ?—somewhere in the Low- 
land hills or on the sounding 
beaches of the west coast? But 
he had been too happy there. 
All the romance of childhood and 
forward-looking youth was bound 
up with those places, and it would 
be agony to revisit them. 

His memory sprawled over places 
he had seen in his much-travelled 
life. There was a certain Greek 
island where he had once lived 
dangerously ; there were valleys 
on the Italian side of the Alps, 
and a saeter in the Jotunheim to 
which his fancy had often returned. 
But in his survey he found that 
the charm had gone from them ; 
they were for the living, not the 
dying. Only one spot had still 
some appeal. In his early youth, 
when money had not been plenti- 
ful, he had had an autumn shooting 
trip in Northern Quebec because 
it was cheap. He had come down 
on foot over the height of land, 
with a single Montagnais guide, 
back-packing their kit, and one 
golden October afternoon he had 
stumbled on a place which he 
had never forgotten. It was a 
green saddle of land, a meadow of 
wild hay among the pines. South 
from it a stream ran to the St 
Lawrence; from an adjacent well 
another trickle flowed north on the 
Arctic watershed. It had seemed 
a haven of pastoral peace in a 
shaggy land, and he recalled how 
loth he had been to leave it. He 
had often thought about it, often 
determined to go back and look 
for it. Now, as he pictured its 
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green security, it seemed the kind 
of sanctuary in which to die. He 
remembered its name. The spring 
was called Clairefontaine, and it 
gave its name both to the south- 
flowing stream and to a little farm 
below in the valley. 

Supposing he found the proper 
shelter, how was he to spend his 
closing months? As an invalid, 
slowly growing feebler, always 
expectant of death? That was 
starkly impossible. He wanted 
peace to make his soul, but not 
lethargy either of mind or body. 
The body !—that was the rub. 
It was failing him, that body 
which had once been a mettled 
horse quickly responding to bridle 
or spur. Now he must be aware 
every hour of its ignoble frailty. 
. .. He stretched out his arms, 
flexing the muscles as he used to 
do when he was well, and was 
conscious that there was no pith 
in them. 

His thoughts clung to this 
physical shell of his. He had 
been proud of it, not like an 
athlete who guards a treasure, but 
like a master proud of an adequate 
servant. It had added much to 
the pleasures of life... . But 
he realised that in his career 
it had mattered very little to 
him, for his work had _ been 
done with his mind. Labouring 
men had their physical strength 
only, and when the body failed 
them their work was done. They 
knew from harsh experience the 
limits of their strength, what 
exhaustion meant, and _ strife 
against pain and disablement. 
They had to endure all their days 
what he had endured to a small 
degree in the trenches. ... Had 
he not missed something, and, 
missing it, failed somehow in one 
of the duties of man ? 

This queer thought kept return- 
ing to him with the force of a 
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revelation. His mood was the 
opposite of self-pity, a feeling that 
his life had been too cosseted and 
fur-lined. Only now that his body 
was failing did he realise how 
little he had used it. ... Among 
the oddly assorted beliefs which 
made up his religious equipment 
one was conditional immortality, 
The soul was only immortal if 
there was such a thing as a soul, 
and further existence had to be 
earned in this one. He had used 
most of the talents God had given 
him, but not all. He had never, 
except in the war, staked his body 
in the struggle, and yet that was 
the stake of most of humanity. 
Was it still possible to meet that 
test of manhood with a failing 
body ?... If only the war were 
still going on ! 

His mind, which had _ been 
dragging apathetically along, sud- 
denly awoke into vigour. By 
God, there was one thing that 
would not happen! He would 
not sit down and twiddle his 
thumbs and await death. His 
ship, since it was doomed, should 
go down in action with every 
flag flying. Lately he had been 
re-reading ‘ Vanity Fair,’ and he 
remembered the famous passage 
where Thackeray moralises on the 
trappings of the conventional death- 
bed, the soft-footed nurses, the 
hushed voices of the household, 
the alcove on the staircase in 
which to rest the coffin. The 
picture affected him with a phy- 
sical nausea. That, by God! 
should never be his fate. He 
would die standing, as Vespasian 
said an emperor should... . 

The day had broadened into full 
sunlight. The white paint and 
the flowered wallpaper of his 
bedroom glowed with the morning 
freshness, and from the street 
outside came pleasant morning 
sounds like the jingle of milk-cans 
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and the whistling of errand-boys. 
His mind seemed to have been 
stabbed awake out of a flat 
stoicism into a dim but masterful 


purpose. ; 

He got up and dressed, and his 
cold bath gave him a ghost of an 
appetite for breakfast. 


His intention was to go down 
to his chambers later in the 
morning and get to work on the 
batch of cases for opinion. As 
always after a meal he felt languid 
and weak, but his mind was no 
longer comatose. Already it was 
beginning to move steadily, though 
hopelessly, towards some kind of 
plan. As he sat huddled in a 
chair at the open window Cruddock 
announced that a Mr Blenkiron 
was on the telephone and would 
like an appointment. 

This was the American that 
Sandy Clanroyden had spoken of. 
Leithen remembered him clearly 
as his client in a big case. He 
remembered much that he had 
heard about him from Sandy and 
Dick Hannay. One special thing 
too—Blenkiron had been a sick 
man in the war and yet had put 
up a remarkable show. He had 
liked him, and, though he felt 
himself now cut off from human 
companionship, he could hardly 
refuse an interview for Sandy’s 
sake. The man had probably 
some lawsuit in hand, and, if so, 
it would not take long to refuse. 

“Tf convenient, sir, the gentle- 
_ man could come along now,” said 
~ Cruddock. 

Leithen nodded and took up the 
newspaper. 

Blenkiron had aged. Eight 
years ago Leithen recalled him 
as a big man with a heavy shaven 
face, a clear skin, and calm 
ruminant grey eyes. A healthy 
creature jn hard condition, he 
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could have given a good account 
of himself with his hands as well 
as his head. Now he was leaner 
and more grizzled, and there were 
pouches under his eyes. Leithen 
remembered Sandy’s doings in 
South America. Blenkiron had 
been in that show, and he had 
heard about his being a sort of 
industrial dictator in Olifa, or 
whatever the place was called. 

The grey eyes were regarding 
him contemplatively but keenly. 
He wondered what they made of 
his shrunken body. 

“It’s mighty fine to see you 
again, Sir Edward. And all the 
boys too. I’ve been stuck so tight 
in my job down south that Ive 
gotten out of touch with my friends. 
I’m giving myself a holiday to 
look them up and to see my little 
niece. I think you know Babs.” 

“I know her well. A _ very 
great woman. I had forgotten she 
was your niece. How does the 
old gang strike you?” 

** Lasting well, sir. A bit older 
and maybe a bit wiser and settling 
down into good citizens. They 
tell me that Sir Archibald Roy- 
lance is making quite a name for 
himself in your Parliament, and 
that Lord Clanroyden cuts a deal 
of ice with your Government. 
Dick Hannay, I judge, is getting 
hayseed into his hair. How about 
yourself ? ” 

“Fair,” Leithen said. ‘I’m 
going out of business now. I’ve 
worked hard enough to be entitled 
to climb out of the rut.” 

** That’s fine!’ Blenkiron’s face 
showed a quickened interest. “I 
haven’t forgotten what you did 
for me when I was up against the 
Delacroix bunch. There’s no man 
on the globe I’d sooner have with 
me in a nasty place than you. 
You’ve a mighty quick brain and 
a mighty sound judgment and 
you’re not afraid to take a chance.” 

M2 
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** You’re very kind,” said Leithen 
a little wearily. ‘‘ Well, that’s all 
done with now. I am going out of 
harness.” 

** A man like you can’t ever get 
out of harness. If you lay down 
one job you take up another.” 

Blenkiron’s eyes, appraising now 
rather than meditative, scanned the 
other’s face. He leaned forward in 
his chair and sank his voice. 

“I came round this morning to 
say something to you, Sir Edward 
—something very special. Babs 
has a sister, Felicity—I guess you 
don’t know her, but she’s some- 
thing of a person on our side of 
the water. Two years younger 
than Babs and married to a man 
you've maybe heard of, Francis 
Galliard, one of old Simon Ravel- 
ston’s partners. Young Galliard’s 
gotten a great name in the city 
of New York, and Felicity and he 
looked like being a happy pair. 
But just lately things haven’t been 
going too well with Felicity.” 

In common politeness Leithen 
forced a show of attention, but 
Blenkiron had noted his dull eyes. 

“I won’t trouble you with the 
story now,” he went on, “for it’s 
long and a bit ravelled. But the 
gist of it is that Francis Galliard 
has disappeared over the horizon. 
Just leaked out of the landscape 
without a word to Felicity or 
anybody else. No! There is no 
suggestion of kidnapping or any 
dirty work—the trouble is in 
Francis’s own mind. He is a 
Canuck—a Frenchman from 
Quebec—and I expect his mind 
works different from yours and 
mine. Now, he has got to be 
found and brought back—first of 
all to Felicity, and second, to his 
business, and third, to the United 
States. He’s too valuable a man 
to lose, and in our present state 
of precarious balance we just can’t 
afford it.” 


Blenkiron stopped as if he ex. 
pected some kind of reply. Leithen 
said nothing, but his thoughts had 
jumped suddenly to the upland 
meadow of Clarefontaine, of which 
he had been thinking that morn. 
ing. Odd that that remote memory 
should have been suddenly dug out 
of the lumber-room of the past ! 

“We want help in the job,” 
Blenkiron continued, “and _ it’s 
not going to be easy to find it. 
We want a man who can piece 
together the bits that make up 
the jigsaw puzzle, though we 
haven’t got much in the way of 
evidence. We want a man who 
can read himself into Francis’s 
mind and understand the thoughts 
he might have been thinking. 
And, most of all, we want a man 
who can put his conclusions into 
action. Finding Francis may mean 
a good deal of bodily wear and 
tear and taking some risks.” 

“I see,” Leithen spoke at last. 
“You want a combination of 
detective, psychologist, and sports- 
man.” 

“Yep.” Blenkiron beamed. 
“You’ve hit it. And_ there’s 
just the one man I know that 
fills the bill. I’ve had a talk with 
Lord Clanroyden, and he agrees. 
If you had been going on at the 
Bar we would have offered you the 
biggest fee that any brief ever 
carried, for there’s money to burn 
in this business—though I don’t 
reckon the fee would have weighed 
much with you. But you tell me 
you are shaking loose. Well, 
here’s a job for your leisure, and, 
if I judge you right, it’s the sort 
of job you won’t turn down without 
a thought or two.” 

Leithen raised his sick eyes to 
the eager face before him, a face 
whose abounding vitality sharpened 
the sense of his own weakness. 

“*'You’ve come a little late,” he 
said slowly. ‘I’m going to tell 
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you something which Lord Clan- 
royden and the others don’t know, 
and will never know—which no- 
body knows except myself and my 
doctor—and I want you to promise 
to keep it secret . . . I’m a dying 
man. I’ve only about a year to 
live.” 

He was not certain what he 
expected, but he was certain it 
would be something which would 
wind up this business for good. 
He had longed to have one confi- 
dant, only one, and Blenkiron 
was safe enough. The sound of 
his voice speaking these grim 
words somehow chilled him, and 
he awaited dismally the conven- 
tional sympathy. After that Blen- 
kiron would depart and he would 
see him no more. 

But Blenkiron did not behave 
conventionally. He flushed deeply 
and sprang to his feet, upsetting 
his chair. 

“My God!” he cried. “If I 
ain’t the blighted, God-darned 
blundering fool! I might have 
guessed by your looks you were a 
sick man, and now I’ve hurt you 
in the raw with my cursed egotis- 
tical worries. ... Im off, Sir 
Edward. Forget you ever saw 
me. God forgive me, for I won’t 
soon forgive myself.” 

“Don’t go,” said Leithen. “ Sit 
down and talk to me. You may 
be the very man I want.” 


His hostess noticed his slow 
appraising look round the table, 
which took in each of the guests in 


” turn. 


“You were here last in °29,” 
she said. ‘‘ Do you think we have 
changed ? ” 

Leithen turned his eyes to the 
tall woman at his left hand. Mrs 
Simon Ravelston had a beautiful 
figure, ill-chosen clothes, and the 
weather-beaten face of an English 


master of foxhounds. She was 
magnificently in place on horse- 
back, or sailing a boat, or running 
with her beagles, but no indoor 
setting could fit her. Sprung 
from ancient New England stock, 
she showed her breeding in a 
wonderful detachment from the 
hubbub of life. At her own table 
she would drift into moods of 
reverie and stare into vacancy, 
oblivious of the conversation, and 
then when she woke up would 
turn such kind eyes upon her 
puzzled interlocutor that all 
offences were forgiven. When 
her husband had been Ambassador 
at the Court of St James’s she 
had been widely popular, a magnet 
for the most sophisticated young 
men; but of this she had been 
wholly unconscious. She was 
deeply interested in life and very 
little interested in herself. 

Leithen answered, “Yes. I 
think you all look a little more 
fine-drawn and harder trained. 
The men, that is. The women 
could never change.” 

Mrs Ravelston laughed. “I 
hope that you’re right. Before 
the depression we were getting 
rather gross. The old Uncle Sam, 
that we took as our national figure, 
was lean like a Red Indian, but in 
late years our ordinary type had 
become round-faced, and puffy, 
and pallid like a Latin John 
Bull. Now we are _ recovering 
Uncle Sam, though we have shaved 
him and polished him up.” Her 
eyes ran round the table and 
stopped at a youngish man with 
strong rugged features and shaggy 
eyebrows who was listening with 
a smile to the talk of a very 
pretty girl. 

“George Lethaby, for example. 
Thank goodness he is a career 
diplomat and can show himself 
about the world. I should like 
people to take him as a typical 
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American.”’ She lowered her voice, 
for she was speaking now of her 
left-hand neighbour. ‘Or Bron- 
son, here. You know him, don’t 
you? Bronson Jane?” 

Leithen glanced beyond his 
hostess to where a man _ just 
passing into middle life was peer- 
ing at an illegible menu card. 
This was the bright particular 
star of the younger America, and 
he regarded him with more than 
curiosity, for he counted upon 
him for help. On paper Bronson 
Jane was almost too good to be 
true. He had been a _ noted 
sportsman and was still a fine 
polo player; his name was a 
household word in Europe for his 
work in international finance ; 
he was the Admirable Crichton of 
his day; and it was rumoured 
that in the same week he had been 
offered the Secretaryship of State, 
the Presidency of an _ ancient 
university, and the control of a 
great industrial corporation. He 
had chosen the third, but seemed 
to have a foot in every other 
world. He had a plain sagacious 
face, a friendly mouth, and deep- 
set eyes, luminous and masterful. 

Leithen glanced round the table 
again. The dining-room of the 
Ravelston house was a homely 
place; it had no tapestries or 
panelling, and its pictures were 
family portraits of small artistic 
merit. In each corner there were 
marble busts of departed Ravel- 
stons. It was like the rest of the 
house, and, like their country 
homes in the Catskills and on the 
Blue Ridge, a dwelling which bore 
the mark of successive generations 
who had all been acutely conscious 
of the past. Leithen felt that he 
might have been in a poor man’s 
dwelling, but for the magnificence 
of the table flowers and silver, 
and the soup plates which had 
once belonged to a King of France. 
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He let his gaze rest on each of 
the men. 

“Yes,” he told his hostess, 
*‘ you are getting the kind of face 
I like.” 

“But not the right colour, 
perhaps?” She laughed. “Is 
that worry or too much iced 
water, I wonder?” She broke off 
suddenly, remembering her neigh- 
bour’s grey visage. 

“Tell me who the people are,” 
he said to cover her embarrass- 
ment. “I have met Mr Jane and 
Mr Lethaby and Mr Ravelston.” 

“I want you to know my Simon 
better,” she said. ‘I know why 
you have come here—Mr Blen- 
kiron told me. Nobody knows 
about it except in the family. 
The story is that Mr Galliard has 
gone to Peru to look into some 
pitch-blende propositions. Simon 
is terribly distressed and he feels 
so helpless. You see, we only came 
back to America from England 
four months ago, and we have kind 
of lost touch.” 

Simon Ravelston was a big man 
with a head like Jove, and a noble 
silvered beard. He was president 
of one of the chief private banking 
houses in the world, which under 
his great-grandfather had financed 
the first railways beyond the Appal- 
achians, under his grandfather had 
salved the wreckage of the Civil 
War, and under his father had 
steadied America’s wild gallop to 
wealth. He had a dozen partners, 
most of whom understood the 
technique of finance far better than 
he did himself, but on all major 
questions he spoke the last word, 
for he had the great general’s 
gift of reducing complexities to 
a@ simple syllogism. In an over- 
worked world he seemed always 
to have ample leisure, for he in- 
sisted on making time to think. 
When others of his calling were 
spending twelve hectic hours daily 
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in their offices, Simon would 
calmly go fishing. No man ever 
saw him rattled or hustled, and 
this Olympian detachment gave 
him a prestige in two continents 
against which he himself used to 
protest vigorously. 

“They think I’m wise only 
because I don’t talk when I’ve 
nothing to say,” he used to tell 
his friends. ‘“*‘ Any fool these days 
can get a reputation if he keeps 
his mouth shut.” 

He was happy because his mind 
was filled with happy interests ; 
he had no itching ambitions; he 
did his jobs as they came along 
with a sincere delight in doing 
them well, and a no less sincere 
delight in seeing the end of them. 
He was the extreme opposite of 
the man whose nerves demand a 
constant busyness, because, like 
a bicyclist, he will fall down if he 
stays still. 

Leithen’s gaze passed to a young 
man who had Simon’s shape of 
head, but was built on a smaller 
and more elegant scale. His 
hostess followed his eyes. 

“That’s our boy, Eric, and 
that’s his wife Delia, across the 
table. Pretty, isn’t she? She 
has the southern complexion, the 
real thing, which isn’t indigestion 
from too much hot bread at break- 
fast. What’s he doing? He’s on 
the Johns Hopkins staff and is 
making a big name for himself in 
lung surgery. Ever since a little 
boy he’s been set on doctoring, 
and nothing would change him. 

He had a pretty good training— 
_ Harvard—two years at Oxford— 
a year in Paris—a long spell in a 
Montreal hospital. That’s a new 
thing about our boys, Sir Edward. 
They’re not so set nowadays on 
big business. They want to do 
things and make things, and they 
consider that there are better 
tools than dollars. George Lethaby 
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is an example. He’s a poor man 
and always will be, for a diplomat 
can’t be a money-maker. But he’s 
a happier man than Harold Downes, 
though he doesn’t look it.” 

Mr Lethaby’s rugged face hap- 
pened at the moment to be 
twisted into an expression of pain 
out of sympathy with some tale of 
the woman to whom he was talk- 
ing, while his vis-a-vis Mr Downes 
was laughing merrily at a remark 
of his neighbour. 

‘Harold has a hard life,’ said 
Mrs Ravelston. ‘‘ He’s head of 
the Fremont Banking Corporation 
and a St Sebastian for everyone 
to shoot arrows at. Any more to 
be catalogued ? Why, yes; there 
are the two biggest exhibits of 
all!” 

She directed Leithen’s eyes to 
two men separated by a handsome 
old woman whose hair was dressed 
in the fashion of forty years ago. 

*“You see the man on the far 
side of Ella Purchase, the plump 
little man with the eagle beak 
who looks like he’s enjoying his 
food. What would you set him 
down as ?”’ 

** Banker ? 
prietor ?” 

‘Wrong. That’s Walter Der- 
went. You’ve heard of him? His 
father left him all kinds of wealth, 
but Walter wasted no time in 
getting out of oil into icebergs. 
He has flown and mushed and 
tramped over most of the Arctic, 
and there are heaps of mountains 
and wild beasts named for him. 
And you’d never think he’d moved 
farther than Long Island. Now 
place the man on this side of Ella.” 

Leithen saw a typical English 
hunting man—lean brown face 
with the skin stretched tight 
over the cheek-bones, pale, deep- 
set eyes, a small clipped mous- 
tache, shoulders a little stooped 
from being much on horseback. 
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“ Virginian squire,” he hazarded. 
“* Warrenton at a guess.” 

“Wrong,” she laughed. ‘“‘ He 
wouldn’t be happy at Warrenton, 
and I’m certain he wouldn’t be 
happy on a horse. His line is 
deep learning. He’s about our 
foremost pundit—professor at Yale 
—dug up cities in Asia Minor— 
edited Greek books. Writes very 
nice little stories, too. That’s 
Clifford Savory.” 

Leithen looked with interest at 
the pleasant vital face. He knew 
all about Clifford Savory. There 
were few men alive who were 
his equals in classical scholarship, 
and he had published one or two 
novels, delicate historical recon- 
structions, which were master- 
pieces in their way. 

His gaze circled round the table, 
again noting the friendliness of the 
men’s eyes, the atmosphere of breed- 
ing and simplicity and stability. 
He turned to his hostess— 

““You’ve got together a won- 
derful party for me,” he said. 
“*I feel what I always feel when 
I come here—that you are the 
friendliest people on earth. But 
I believe, too, that you are harder 
to get to know than our awkward, 
difficult, tongue-tied folk at home. 
To get to know really well, I mean 
—inside your plate-armour of 
general benevolence.” 

Mrs Ravelston laughed. ‘‘ There 
may be something in that. It’s a 
new idea to me.” 

“*T think you are sure of your- 
selves, too. There is no one at 
this table who hasn’t steady nerves 
and a vast deal of common-sense. 
You call it poise, don’t you ?” 

‘**Maybe, but this is a picked 
party, remember.” | 

** Because of its poise ?”’ 

“No. Because every man here 
is a friend of Francis Galliard.”’ 

“Friend? Do you mean ac- 
quaintance or intimate ?” 


The lady pursed her lips. 

“Tm not sure. I think you 
are right and that we are not an 
easy people to be intimate with 
unless we have been brought up 
with thesame background. Francis, 
too, is scarcely cut out for in- 
timacy. Did you ever meet him?” 

““No. I heard his name for the 
first time a few weeks ago. Which 
of you knows him best? Mr 
Ravelston ? ” 

“Certainly not Simon, though 
he’s his business partner. Francis 
has a good many sides, and most 
people know only one of them. 
Bronson could tell you most about 
his work. He likes my Eric, but 
hasn’t seen much of him in recent 
years. I know he used to go 
duck-shooting in Minnesota with 
George Lethaby, and he’s a trustee 
of Walter Derwent’s Polar Insti- 
tute. I fancy Clifford Savory is 
nearer to him than most people. 
And yet ...tI don’t know. 
Maybe nobody has got to know 
the real Francis. He has that 
frank, forthcoming manner which 
conceals a man, and he’s mighty 
busy too, too busy for intimacies. 
I used to see him once or twice a 
week, but I couldn’t tell you 
anything about him that every- 
body doesn’t know. It won’t be 
easy, Sir Edward, to get a proper 
notion of him from second-hand 
evidence. Felicity’s your best 
chance. You haven’t met Felicity 
yet?” 

“Tm leaving her to the last. 
What’s she like? I know her 
sister well.” 

“She’s a whole lot different 
from Babs. I can tell you she’s 
quite a person.” 

Leithen felt that if his hostess 
had belonged to a different social 
grade she would have called her a 
‘lovely’ woman. Her meaning 
was clear. Mrs Galliard was some- 
one who mattered. 
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He was beginning to feel very 
weary, and, knowing that he 
must ration his strength, he made 
his excuses and did not join the 
women after dinner. But he spent 
a few minutes in the library, to 
which the men retired for coffee 
and cigars. He had one word 
with Clifford Savory. 

“T heard you five years ago at 
the Bar Association,” Savory said. 
“You spoke on John Marshall. I 
hope you’re going to give me an 
evening on this visit.” 

Bronson Jane accompanied him 
to the door. 

“ You’re taking it easy, I under- 
stand, Sir Edward, and going 
slow with dinners. What about 
the Florian tomorrow at half-past 
five? In these hot days that’s a 
good time for a talk.” 


The library of the Florian Club 
looked out on the East River, 
where the bustle of traffic was 
now dying down and the turbid 
waters catching the mellow light 
of the summer evening. It might 
have been a room in an old English 
country house, with its Chippen- 
dale chairs and bookcases and the 
eighteenth-century mezzotints on 
the walls. The two men sat by 
the open window, and the wafts 
of cool evening air gave Leithen 
for the first time that day a little 
physical comfort. 

“You want me to tell you about 
Francis Galliard ? ” 

Bronson Jane’s wholesome face 
_ showed no sign of fatigue, though 
_ he had been having a gruelling day. 

“Tl tell you all I can, but I 
warm you that it’s not much. 
I suppose I’m as close to him as 
most people, but I can’t say I 
know him well. No one does— 
except perhaps his wife. But I 
can give you the general lay-out. 
First of all he is a French-Canadian. 
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Do you know anything about 
French Canada ? ” 

“T once knew a little—a long 
time ago.” 

“Well, they are a remarkable 
race there. They ought to have 
made a rather bigger show in the 
world than they have. Here’s 
a fine European stock planted out 
in a new country and toughened 
by two centuries of hardship and 
war. They keep their close family 
life and their religion intact and 
don’t give a cent for what we call 
progress. Yet all the time they 
have a pretty serious fight with 
nature, so there is nothing soft in 
them. You would say that boys 
would come out of those farms of 
theirs with a real kick in them; 
for they have always been a race 
of pioneers. But so far Laurier 
is their only great man. You'd 
have thought that now and then 
they would have produced some- 
body big in the business line, like 
the Scotch. You have young High- 
landers, haven’t you, coming out 
of the same primitive world, who 
become business magnates? We 
have had some of them in this 
country.” 

** Yes, that is not uncommon in 
Scotland.” 

“Well, Francis is the only 
specimen I’ve struck from French 
Canada. He came out of a farm 
in the Laurentians, somewhere 
back of the Glaubstein’s new pulp 
town at Chateau Gaillard. I 
believe the Gaillards go right back 
to the Crusades. They came to 
Canada with Champlain, and were 
the seigneurs of Chateau-Gaillard, 
a tract of country as big as Rhode 
Island. By-and-by they came 
down in the world until now they 
only possess a little bit of a farm 
at the end of nowhere.” 

“What took him out of the 
farm? The French don’t part 
easily from the land.” 
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“God knows. Ambition? Pov- 
erty? He never told me I 
don’t just know how he was raised, 
for he never speaks of his early 
days. The village school, I sup- 
pose, and then some kind of 
college, for his first notion was to 
be a priest. He had a pretty good 
education of an old-fashioned kind. 
Then something stirred in him, 
and he set off south like the fairy- 
tale Younger Son, with his pack 
on his back and his lunch in his 
pocket. He must have been about 
nineteen then.” 

Leithen’s interest quickened. 
“Go on,” he said, as Bronson 
paused. ‘“ How did he make 
good ?” 

“Tm darned if I know. There’s 
@ fine story there, but I can’t get 
it out of him. He joined a French 
paper in Boston, and went on to 
another in Louisiana, and finished 
up in Chicago on a financial 
journal. I fancy that several 
times he must have pretty nearly 
starved. Then somehow he got 
into the bond business and dis- 
covered that he had a genius for 
one kind of finance. He was with 
Connolly in Detroit for a time, 
and after that with the Pontiac 
Trust here, and then Ravelstons 
started out to discover new blood 
and got hold of him. At thirty- 
five he was a junior partner, and 
since then he has never looked 
back. Today he’s forty-three, and 
there aren’t five men in the United 
States whose repute stands higher. 
Not bad for a farm boy, Ill say.” 

“Does he keep in touch with 
his people ? ”’ 

“Not he. That door is closed 
and bolted. He has never been 
back to Canada. He’s a naturalised 
American citizen. He won’t speak 
French unless he’s forced to, and 
then it’s nothing to boast off. He 
writes his name ‘Galliard,’ not 
Gaillard. He has let himself 
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become absorbed in our atmos. 
phere.” 

** Really absorbed ? ”’ 

“ Well—that’s just the point. 
He has adopted the externals of 
our life, but I don’t know how 
much he’s changed inside. When 
he married Felicity Dasent five 
years ago I thought we had got 
him for keeps. You don’t know 
Mrs Galliard ? ” 

Leithen shook his head. He had 
been asked this question now a 
dozen times since he landed. 

“No? Well, I won’t waste time 
trying to describe her, for you'll 
soon be able to judge for yourself ; 
but I should call her a possessive 
personality, and she certainly an- 
nexed Francis. Oh, yes; he was 
desperately in love and only too 
willing to do what she told him. 
He’s a good-looking fellow, but he 
hadn’t bothered much about his 
appearance, so she groomed him 
up and made him the best-dressed 
man in New York. They’ve got a 
fine apartment in Park Avenue, 
and her dinners have become social 
events. The Dasents are a horsy 
family, and I doubt if Francis had 
ever mounted a horse until his 
marriage, but presently she had 
him out regularly with the West- 
brook. He bought a country 
place in New Jersey and is going 
to start in to breed ’chasers. Alto- 
gether she gives him a pretty full 
life.” 

** Children ? ” 

“No, not yet. A pity, for a 
child would have anchored Francis. 
I expect he has family in his 
blood like all his race.” 

** He never appeared to be rest- 
less, did he ?”’ Leithen asked. 

** Not that I noticed. He seemed 
perfectly content. He used to 
work too hard and wear himself 
out, and every now and then have 
to go off for a rest. That’s the 
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You see, he hadn’t any special 
tastes outside his business to make 
him keen about leisure. Felicity 
changed all that. She isn’t any- 
thing of the social climber or 
ambitious for herself, but she’s 
mighty ambitious for her man. 
She brought him into all sorts of 
new circles, and he shines in 
them too, for he has excellent 
brains—every kind of brains. All 
the gifts which made him a power 
in business she developed for other 
purposes. He was always a marvel 
in a business deal, for he could 
read other men’s minds; and he 
would have made a swell diplo- 
matist. Well, she turned that gift 
to social uses, with the result that 
every type mixes well at their 
parties. You'll hear as good talk 
at their table as you'll get any- 
where on the civilised globe. He 
can do everything that a French- 
man can do, or an Englishman, 
or an American. She has made 
him ten times more useful to 


Ravelstons than before, for she has 


made him a kind of national 
figure. The Administration has 
taken to consulting him, and he’s 
one of the people that foreigners 
coming over here have got to see. 
I fancy she has politics at the 
back of her mind—last winter, I 
know, they were a good deal in 
Washington.” 

Bronson lit a fresh cigar. 

“ All set fair, you’d say, for the 
big success of our day. And then 
suddenly one fine morning he 
slips out of the world like the man 
_in Browning’s poem, and God 
knows what’s become of him.” 

“You know him reasonably 
well? Is he happy ?” 

Bronson laughed. ‘‘That’s a 
question I couldn’t answer about 
my own brother. I doubt if I 
could answer it about myself. 
He is gay—that is the French 
blood, maybe. I doubt if he has 
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ever had time to consider whether 
he is happy or not, he lives such a 
bustling life. There can’t be much 
of the introvert in Francis.” 

A man had entered the room 
and was engaged in turning over 
the magazines on one of the 
tables. 

‘** Here’s Savory,’ Bronson whis- 
pered. ‘“ Let’s have him join us. 
He’s a rather particular friend of 
Francis.” He raised his voice, 
** Hullo, Clifford ! Come and have 
a drink. Sir Edward wants to 
see you.” 

Clifford Savory, looking more 
like a country squire than ever 
in his well-cut grey flannels, 
deposited his long figure in an 
armchair and sipped the whisky- 
and-soda which the club servant 
brought him. 

‘“We were talking about Gal- 
liard,’”’ Bronson said. ‘“‘ Sir Edward 
has heard a lot about him and is 
keen to meet him. It’s just too 
bad that he should be out of 
town at present. It seems that 
Francis has got a reputation across 
the water. What was it you 
wanted to ask, Sir Edward ? How 
much of his quality comes from his 
French blood ?” 

Savory joined his finger-tips and 
regarded them meditatively. 

““That’s hard to say. I don’t 
know enough of the French in 
Canada, for they’re different from 
the French in Europe. But I 
grant you that Galliard’s power is 
exotic—not the ordinary gifts that 
God has given us Americans. He 
can argue a case brilliantly with 
the most close-textured reasoning ; 
but there are others who can do 
that. His real strength lies in his 
flair, which can’t be put down in 
black and white. He has an extra 
sense which makes him conscious 
of things which are still in the 
atmosphere—a sort of instinct of 
what people are going to think 
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quite a bit ahead, not only in 
America, but in England and 
Europe. His mind is equipped with 
no end of sensitive antennez. When 
he trusts that instinct he is never 
wrong, but now and then, of 
course, he is over-ridden by prosaic 
folk. If people had listened to 
him in °’29 we should be better 
off now.” 

““That’s probably due to his 
race,” said Leithen. ‘‘ Whenever 
you get a borderland where Latin 
and Northmen meet you get this 
uncanny sensitiveness.”’ 

“Yes,” said Savory, ” and yet 
in other things his race doesn’t 
show up at all. Attachment to 
family and birthplace, for instance. 
Francis has forgotten all about 
his antecedents. He cares as 
little about his origin as Mel- 
chizedek. He is as rootless as the 
last arrived Polish immigrant. He 
has pulled up his roots in Canada, 
and I do not think he is getting 
them down here—too restless for 
that.” 

** Restless ? ’’ Leithen queried. 

** Well, I mean mobile—always 
on the move. He is restless in 
another way, too. I doubt if he 
is satisfied by what he does, or 
particularly happy. A man can 
scarcely be if he lives in a per- 
petual flux.” 


A figure was taking shape at the 
back of Leithen’s mind—a figure 
without material mould, but an 
outline of character. He was 
beginning to realise something of 
the man he had come to seek. The 
following afternoon, when he stood 
in the hall of the Galliards’ apart- 
ment in Park Avenue, he had the 
chance of filling in the physical 
details, for he was looking at a 
portrait of the man. 

It was one of the young Van 
Rouyn’s most celebrated achieve- 
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ments, painted two years earlier, 
It showed a man in riding breeches 
and a buff leather coat sitting on 
a low wall above a flower garden, 
His hair was a little ruffled by the 
wind, and one hand was repelling 
the advances of a terrier. Alto- 
gether an attractive detail of what 
should have been a ‘ conversation 
piece.’ Leithen looked at the 
picture with the liveliest interest. 
Galliard was very different from 
the conception he had formed of 
him. He had thought of him as 
a Latin type, slim and dark, and 
it appeared that he was more of a 
Norman, with well-developed shoul- 
ders like a football player. It 
was a pleasant face, the brown 
eyes were alight with life, and the 
mouth was both sensitive and 
firm. Perhaps the jaw was a 
little too fine-drawn, and the air 
of bonhomie too elaborate to be 
quite natural. Still, it was a face 
@ man would instinctively trust— 
the face of a good comrade—and 
there could be no question about 
its supreme competence. In every 
line there was energy and quick 
decision. 

Leithen gazed at it for some time, 
trying to find what he had expected. 

“Do you think it a good like- 
ness ?”’ he asked the woman at 
his side. 

“It’s Francis at his best and 
happiest,” she answered. 

Felicity Galliard was a fair 
edition of her sister Barbara. 
She was not quite so tall or quite 
so slim, and with all her grace 
she conveyed an impression not 
only of physical health but of 
physical power. There was a 
charming athleticism about her; 
she had none of Barbara’s airy 
fragility. Her eyes were like her 
sister’s: a cool grey with sudden 
lights in them which changed 
their colour. She was like a bird, 
no easy 
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swoop or flutter, but, if need be, 
a long stern flight against weather 
and wind. 

She led Leithen into the drawing- 
room. Her house was very dif- 
ferent from the Ravelstons’, where 
a variety of oddments represented 
the tastes of many generations. 
It was a ‘ period’ piece, the walls 
panelled in a light, almost colour- 
less wood, the scanty furniture 
carefully chosen, an Aubusson 
carpet, and hangings and chintzes 
of grey and old rose and silver. 
A Nattier over the fireplace made 
a centre for the exquisite harmony. 
It was a room without tradition 
or even individuality, as if its 
possessors had deliberately sought 
out something which should be 
non-committal, an environment 
which should neither reflect nor 
influence them. 

“You never met Francis?” 
she asked as she made tea. ‘“‘ We 
have been twice to Europe since 
we married, but only once in 
England, and then only for a few 
days. ‘They were business trips, 
and he didn’t have a moment to 
himself.” 

Her manner was beautifully 
composed, with no hint of tragedy, 
but in her eyes Leithen read an 
anxiety so profound that it was 
beyond outward manifestation. 
This woman was living day and 
night with fear. The sight of 
her, and of the picture in the hall, 
moved him strangely. He felt 
that between the Galliards and 
the friendly, eupeptic people he 


_ had been meeting there was a 


difference, not of degree, but of 
kind. There was a quality here, 
undependable, uncertain, danger- 
ous perhaps, but rare and unmis- 
takable. There had been no 
domestic jar—of that he was 
convinced. But something had 
happened to one of them to 
shatter a happy partnership. If 
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he could discover that something 
he would have a clue for his 
quest. 

“IT have never met your hus- 
band,” he said, “but I’ve heard 
a great deal about him, and I 
think I’m beginning to understand 
him. That picture in the hall 
helps, and you help. I know your 
sister and your uncle, and now 
that I’m an idle man I’ve promised 
to do what I can. If I’m to be of 
any use, Mrs Galliard, I’m afraid 
I must ask you some questions. 
I know you'll answer them frankly. 
Tell me first what happened when 
he went away.” 

“It was the 4th day of May, a 
perfect spring day. I went down 
to Westchester to see an old friend. 
I said good-bye to Francis after 
breakfast, and he went to the 
office. I came back about five 
o’clock and found a note from 
him on my writing-table. Here 
it is.” 

She produced from an escritoire 
a half-sheet of paper. Leithen 
read— 


** Dearest, I am sick—very sick 
in mind. I am going away. When 
I am cured I will come back to you. 
All my love.” 


“He packed a bag himself— 
the butler knew nothing about 
it. He took money with him—at 
least there was a large sum drawn 
from his account. No, he- didn’t 
wind up things at the office. He 
left some big questions undecided, 
and his partners have had no end 
of trouble. He didn’t say a word 
to any of them, or to anybody 
else that I know of. He left no 
clue as to where he was going. Oh, 
of course, we could have put on 
detectives and found out some- 
thing, but we dare not do that. 
Every newspaper in the land 
would have started a hue and 
cry, and there would have been a 
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storm of gossip. As it is, nobody 

knows about him except his part- 
ners, and one or two friends, and 
Uncle Blenkiron, and Babs and 
you. You see, he may come back 
any day quite well again, and I 
would never forgive myself if I had 
been neurotic and let him down.” 

Leithen thought that neurotic 
was the last word he would have 
chosen to describe this resolute 
woman. 

‘* What was he like just before 
he left? Was there any change 
in his manner? Had he anything 
to worry him ?” 

“Nothing to worry him in 
business. Things were going rather 
specially well. And, anyhow, 
Francis never let himself be worried 
by affairs. He prided himself on 
taking things lightly—he was 
always what the old folk used to 
call debonair. But—yes, there 
were little changes in him, I 
think. All winter he had been 
almost too good and gentle and 
yielding. He did everything I 
asked him without questioning, 
and that was not always his 
way. ... Oh! and he did one 
funny thing. We used to go down 
to Florida for a fortnight after 
Christmas—we had a regular four- 
some for golf, and he liked to bask 
in the sun. This year he didn’t 
seem to care about it, and I didn’t 
press him, for I’m rather bored 
with golf, so we stayed at home. 
There was a good deal of snow 
at Combermere—that’s our New 
Jersey home—and Francis got 
himself somewhere a pair of snow- 
shoes and used to go for long 
walks alone. When he came 


back he would sit by the hour in 
the library, not dozing, but think- 
ing. I thought it was a good way 
of resting and never disturbed him.” 
**You never asked what he was 
thinking about ? ” 
“No. 


He thought a good deal, 
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you see. 
to think. My only worry was 


He always made leisure 


about his absurd modesty. He 
was sure of himself, but not nearly 
so sure as I was, and recently 
when people praised him and I 
repeated the praise he used to be 
almost cross. He wrote a memor- 
andum for the Treasury about 
some tax scheme, and Mr Beverley 
said that it was a work of genius. 
When I told him that, I remember 
he lay back in his chair and said 
quite bitterly, ‘Quel chien de 
genie!’ He never used a French 
phrase except when he was tired 
or upset. I remember the look on 
his face—it was as if I had really 
pained him. But I could find 
nothing to be seriously anxious 
about. He was perfectly fit and 
well.” 

“Did he see much of anybody 
in particular in the last weeks ?”’ 

“TI don’t think so. We always 
went about together, you know. 
He liked to talk to Mr Jane and 
Mr Savory, and they often dined 
with us. I think young Eric 
Ravelston came once or twice to 
the house—Walter Derwent, too, 
I think. But he saw far more of 
me than of anybody else. 

“Oh, Sir Edward, you don’t 
think that he’s dead—that he went 
away to die?” 

“TI don’t. I haven’t any fear 
of that. Any conclusion of mine 
would be worthless at the present 
stage, but my impression is that 
Mr Galliard’s trouble has nothing 
to do with his health. You and 
he have made a wonderful life 
together. Are you certain that 
he quite fitted into it?” 

She opened her eyes. 

“* He was a huge success in it.” 

“I know. But did the success 
give him pleasure ? ”’ 

“I’m sure it did. At least for 
most of the time.” 


“Yes, but remember that it 
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was a strange world to him. He 
hadn’t been brought up in it. 
He may have been homesick for 
something different.” 

“ But he loved me!” she cried. 

“He loved you. And therefore 
he will come back to you. But it 
may be to a different world.” 


New scenes, new faces, the 
interests of a new problem had 
given Leithen a few days of decep- 
tive vitality. Then the reaction 
came, and for a long summer’s 
day he sat on the verandah of his 
hotel bedroom, in body a limp 
wreck, but with a very active 
mind. He tried to piece together 
what he had heard of Galliard, 
but could reach no conclusion. 
A highly strung, sensitive being, 
with heaven knew what strains in 
his ancestry, had been absorbed 
into a new world in which he had 
been brilliantly successful. And 
then something had snapped, or 


some atavistic impulse had emerged 
from the deeps, something strong 
enough to break the tie of a happy 


marriage. The thing was sheer 
mystery. He had abandoned his 
old world and had never shown 
the slightest hankering after it. 
What had caused this sudden 
satiety with success ? 

Bronson Jane and Savory 
thought that the trouble was 
physical, a delicate machine over- 
wrought and overloaded. The 
difficulty was that his health had 
always been perfect, and there was 
no medical adviser who could 
report on the condition of his 
nerves. His friends thought that 
he was probably lying hidden in 
some quiet sunny place, nursing 
himself back to vigour, with the 
secretiveness of a man to whom 
a@ physical breakdown was so 
unfamiliar that it seemed a portent, 
almost a crime, 
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But Savory had been enlighten- 
ing. Scholarly, critical, fastidious, 
he had spoken of Galliard, the 
ordinary successful financier with 
no special cultural background, 
with an accent almost of worship. 

“This country of ours,” he told 
Leithen, “is up against the biggest 
problem in her history. It is not 
a single question like slavery, or 
State rights, or the control of 
monopolies, or any of the straight- 
forward things that have made a 
crisis before. It is a conglomera- 
tion of problems, most of which 
we cannot define. We have no 
geographical frontier left, but we’ve 
an eternal frontier in our minds. 
Our old American society is really 
in dissolution. All of us have got 
to find a new way of life. You're 
lucky in England ; for you’ve been 
at the job for a long time, and 
you make your revolutions so 
slowly and so quietly that you 
don’t notice them—or anybody 
else. Here we have to make ours 
against time, while we keep shout- 
ing about them at the top of our 
voices. Everybody and every- 
thing here has to have a new 
deal, and the different deals have 
to be fitted together like a jig-saw 
puzzle, or there will be an infernal 
confusion. We’re a great people, 
but we’re only by fits and starts 
a nation. You’re fortunate in 
your British Empire. You may 
have too few folk, and these few 
scattered over big spaces, but 
they’re all organically connected, 
like the separate apples on a tree. 
Our huge population is more like 
a collection of pebbles in a box. 
It’s only the containing walls of 
the box that keep them together.” 

So much for Savory’s diagnosis. 

“Francis is just the kind of 
fellow we need,” he went on. “ He 
sees what's coming. He’s the 
most intellectually honest creature 
God ever made. He has a mind 
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which not only cuts like a scalpel, 
but is rich and resourceful—both 
critical and creative. He hasn’t 
any prejudices to speak of. He’s 
@ fascinating human being and 
rouses no antagonisms. It looks 
like he has dragged his anchor at 
present. But if we could get him 
properly moored again he’s going to 
be a power for good in this country. 
We’ve got to get him back, Sir 
Edward—the old Francis.” 

“The old Francis?” Leithen 
had queried. 

“Well, with the old genius. 
But with an extra anchor down. 
I’ve never been quite happy about 
the strength of his moorings.” 


Walter Derwent at first had 
nothing to tell him. Francis 
Galliard had not been interested 
in travel in far places. He was 
Treasurer of his Polar Institute, 
but that was out of personal 
friendship. Francis had not much 
keenness in field sports either, 
though his wife had made him 
take up fox-hunting. He never 
went fishing, and in recent years 
he had not shot much, though he 
sometimes went after duck to 
Minnesota and the Virginia shore. 
He was not much of a bird-shot, 
but he was deadly with the rifle 
on the one occasion when Derwent 
had been with him after deer. . . . 

Derwent screwed up his pleasant 
rosy face till, with his eagle beak, 
he looked like a benevolent vulture. 
And then suddenly he let drop a 
piece of information which made 
Leithen sit up. 

“But he did ask me—I remem- 
ber—if I could recommend him a 
really first-class guide, a fellow 
that understood woodcraft and 
knew the Northern woods. Maybe 
he was asking on behalf of someone 
else, for he couldn’t have much 
use himself for a guide.” 


“When was that?” Leithen 
asked sharply. 

“Some time after Christmas. 
Early February, I reckon. Yes, 
it was just after our Adventurers’ 
Club dinner.” 

** Did you recommend one ? ” 

“Yes. A fellow called Lew 
Frizel, a "breed, but of a very 
special kind. His mother was a 
Cree Indian and his father one of 
the old-time Hudson’s Bay factors, 
I’ve had Lew with me on half a 
dozen trips. I discovered him on 
a trap-line in Northern B.C.” 

** Where is he now ?” 

“‘That’s what I can’t tell you. 
He seems to have gone over the 
horizon. I wanted him for a trip 
up the Liard this fall, but I can 
get no answer from any of his 
addresses. He has a_ brother, 
Johnny, who is about as good, 
but he’s not available, for he 
has a job with the Canadian 
Government in one of its parks 
—Waskesieu, up Prince Albert 
way.” 

Leithen paid a visit to the 
Canadian Embassy, and after a 
talk with the Minister, who was 
an old friend, the telegraph was 
set in motion. Johnny Frizel, 
sure enough, had a job as a game 
warden at Waskesieu. 

Another inquiry produced a 
slender clue. Leithen spent a 
morning at the Ravelston office 
and had a long talk with Galliard’s 
private secretary, an _ intelligent 
young Yale man. From the office 
diary he investigated the subjects 
which had engaged Galliard’s at- 
tention during his last weeks in 
New York. They were mostly 


the routine things on which the 
firm was then engaged, varied by 
a few special matters on which he 
was doing Government work. But 
one point caught Leithen’s eye. 
Galliard had called for the papers 
about the Glaubstein pulp-mill at 
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Chateau - Gaillard and had even 
taken them home with him. 

“Was there anything urgent 
about them ?” he asked. 

The secretary said no. The 
matter was dead as far as Ravel- 
stons were concerned. They had 
had a lot to do with financing the 
original proposition, but long ago 
they had had their profit and were 
quit of it. 


Leithen’s last talk was with 
young Eric Ravelston. During 
the days in New York he had felt 
at times his weakness acutely, but 
he had not been conscious of any 
actual loss of strength. He wanted 
to be assured that he had still 
a modest reservoir to draw upon. 
The specialist examined him care- 
fully, and then looked at him with 
the same solemn eyes as Acton 
Croke. 

“You know your condition, of 
course ?”’ he asked. 

“T do. A few weeks ago I was 
told that I had about a year to 
live. Do you agree ?” 

“It’s not possible to fix a time 
schedule. You may have a year 
—or a little less—or a little more. 
If you went to a sanatorium and 
lived very carefully you might 
have longer.” 

“TI don’t propose to lead a 
careful life. I’ve only a certain 
time and a certain amount of 
dwindling strength. I’m going to 
use them up on a hard job.” 

“Well, in that case you may 
fluff out very soon, or you may 
- go on for a year or more; for the 
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mind has something to say in these 
questions.” 

“* 'There’s no hope of recovery ?” 

“I’m afraid there’s none—that 
is to say, in the light of our 
present knowledge. But, of course, 
we're not infallible.” 

** Not even if I turn myself into 
a complete invalid ? ” 

** Not even then.” 

“Good. That’s all I wanted to 
know. Now I’ve one other ques- 
tion. Tm going to look for 
Francis Galliard. You know him, 
but you never treated him, did 
you?” 

Eric Ravelston shook his head. 

“He didn’t want any treatment. 
He was as healthy as a hound.” 

Something in the young man’s 
tone struck Leithen. 

“You mean in body. Had you 
any doubt about other things—his 
mind, for instance ? ”’ 

The other did not at first reply. 

“T have no right to say this,” 
he spoke at last. ‘“‘ And, anyhow, 
it isn’t my proper subject. But 
for some time I have been anxious 
about Francis. Little things, you 
know. Only a doctor would notice 
them. I thought that there was 
something pathological about his 
marvellous vitality. Once I had 
Garford, the neurologist, staying 
with me, and the Galliards came 
to dinner. Garford could not keep 
his eyes off Francis. After they 
had gone he told me that he would 
bet a thousand dollars that he 
crumpled up within a year... . 
So if there’s a time limit for you, 
Sir Edward, there may be a time 
limit also for Francis.” 


(T'o be continued.) 





THE LAST VOYAGE OF THE ADOLF WOERMANN. 


BY LIEUT.-COMMANDER J. RADFORD, R.D., R.N.R. 


“THe Admiralty announce that 
the German passenger liner Adolf 
Woermann has been scuttled by 
her crew in the South Atlantic 
Ocean in order to avoid capture 
by our ships. All the passengers 
and crew have been picked up.” 

Just an item of news broadcast 
from London a few days after 
the event and doubtless heard by 
the majority of listeners at home 
with little more than a passing 
interest. But behind that some- 
what laconic statement of fact 
are details both of tragedy and 
comedy, details which would need 
the pen of a Conrad adequately to 
clothe with words. 

However, from various sources 
I have collected enough informa- 
tion to spin at least part of the 
yarn. 


Captain Barfeind, master of the 
Adolf Woermann, outward bound 
to South Africa just prior to 
the outbreak of the war, received 
immediate and secret orders from 
his Government to proceed at 
once to the nearest neutral port. 
To the consternation of his pas- 
sengers, they found themselves in 
a very short space of time in 
Lobito Bay, their voyage inter- 
rupted, their plans shattered, their 
country—if they were Germans— 
at war, and themselves stranded 
thousands of miles from home in 
a neutral country, where they 
appeared likely to remain for the 
duration of hostilities. 

The actual details of the ship’s 
stay in Lobito Bay are scanty. 
But it needs little imagination to 
understand the atmosphere which 
began to develop almost from 


the first—an atmosphere of sus. 
pense, of resentment against the 
situation, a feeling of helpless 
baffled rage, and finally, a deter. 
mination to make an attempt to 
escape. This determination gave 
birth to a plan that was finally 
acted upon, though it led to their 
capture and internment in a prison 
camp. 

No doubt if they had foreseen 
the end of their adventure they 
would have preferred to stay 
where they were; for they were 
not prisoners in the fullest sense, 
but could at least write letters, 
listen to the radio, and receive 
news of the outside world. In 
fact, the German authorities actu- 
ally broadcast to them from the 
Berlin studio the voices of their 
relatives in Germany. It may 
have been partly the effects of 
the radio which persuaded them 
that there was a good chance of 
escape. They were so sure that 
Great Britain had lost the freedom 
of the seas and that Germany was 
winning the war. 

In Lobito Bay the ship lay for 
much of the time alongside a 
jetty. She was bow in, starboard 
side to the quay. This meant 
that before she could proceed she 
would have to be turned round. 
There was very little room in 
which to execute this manceuvre, 
and, of course, there was no 
possible assistance. But in the 
mind of Captain Barfeind, as 
time went on, all the details of 
the attempt to get away were 
gradually worked out. He decided 
that it was possible. I had met 
this man on a number of occasions 
before the war. He was always 
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courteous to me, always punc- 
tilious over every small matter— 
very strict with his officers and 
men—a good seaman, calm in an 
emergency and master of his ship 
whenever I was on his bridge in 
the course of my duties. 

To such a man as Barfeind 
to remain idly in harbour was 
extremely distasteful, especially 
with his country at war. But 
consider his difficulties. He was 
at least 7000 miles from home, 
perhaps more if he were forced 
to deviate too much from his 
route. He might put in to another 
port if absolutely necessary ; but, 
since he meant to leave without 
clearance papers, if he did he 
would immediately be seized and 
held, perhaps imprisoned. Cer- 
tainly his ship would be held. 

He had a bare margin of fuel 
and very little food. Further, he 
knew that he would be reported 
at once should he attempt to 
escape—that British warships were 
outside and probably not far 
away; in any event he must 
have known that they would 
almost certainly be encountered 
at some stage of the voyage. 
Also, he had women and children 
on board—and some sick people. 
Although he had already decided, 
if necessary, to scuttle the ship 
to avoid capture, there was always 
the possibility that weather condi- 
tions might compel him to abandon 
this scheme and thus to surrender 
after all. But always at the back 
of his mind was the urgent desire, 
as he afterwards told me himself, 
- >to get back to Germany—to help 
his country and to reach his home. 

With food and water running 
short for a long voyage, and the 
atmosphere on board ship among 
the passengers and crew becom- 
ing increasingly difficult, Barfeind 
decided at last to escape. There 
were, of course, no tugs available 
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to him and the utmost secrecy 
had to be observed. Some days 
previously, in pursuance of his 
plan, he had set the sailors to 
painting the funnel a different 
colour, and he did finally sail 
away under false colours. 

At last the night of the escape 
came, and at eight o’clock, sud- 
denly, he gave the prearranged 
signal to leave. Sailors raced 
along the jetty to cast off the 
lines, the ship was manceuvred 
with the engines, extra ropes were 
run out to facilitate turning, and 
almost before the guards realised 
what was happening the Adolf 
Woermann was under way. A 
frantic pull back to the ship by 
the sailors who had tended the 
gangway and the ropes, and clever 
timing, enabled them to reach 
the ladder lowered for them, and 
the vessel was headed for the open 
sea. But they still had to pass 
the guardship which was anchored 
almost directly in their way. 
The wily Germans, however, had 
selected this particular night 
because they knew that the officers 
of the gunboat were all attending 
@ swagger dinner-party ashore, 
and, sure enough, they passed by 
the gunboat with nothing more 
harmful being hurled at them 
than a volley of violent abuse. 
Although searchlights were directed 
at them the guns which could have 
stopped them were, apparently, not 
loaded. The Adolf Woermann had 
left without paying her bills and 
without her clearance papers, but 
—she had left. 

Hopes must have run high that 
night. Course was set to the 
south-west, and the utmost speed 
was maintained. Poor old Adolf ! 
She could only do twelve knots. 
Not like the Windhoek, also trying 
to escape, a fast ship capable of 
at least eighteen. But still, on 
board the slower ship no time 
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was lost, and gradually hour by 
hour she gained an offing without 
being intercepted or even sighted. 
All lights were extinguished, and 
one can imagine the elation of 
those on board when daylight 
came and no ships were in sight. 
Captain Barfeind hoped that by 
steaming far out to the middle 
of the Atlantic before turning to 
the northwards he might avoid 
all shipping. If necessary he 
was prepared to go round the 
north of Iceland and thence to 
the territorial waters of Scan- 
dinavia and so to Germany. And 
but for chance, that chance which 
helped us but was fatal to him, 
he might have succeeded. 

Meanwhile, on board the British 
steamer Waimarama, of the Shaw, 
Savile & Albion line, also out 
in the Atlantic, the radio was 
announcing in a broadcast message 
to all British vessels the fact that 
the Adolf had escaped. Although 
it seemed to those on _ board 
unlikely that the two ships would 
meet, nevertheless a good look- 
out was kept. Three nights later 
the two ships did approach each 
other on converging courses—both 
darkened, not a light showing. 
Gradually they became aware of 
each other in the darkness. If 
only the Adolf had turned away 
at once she might have escaped, 
but not wishing to arouse un- 
necessary suspicion, she held her 
course. The Waimarama knew 
what the Adolf did not—that no 
other British vessel should have 
been in the same vicinity as 
herself, and if the ship was not 
British, why be in darkness ? 
Accordingly, she began to shadow 
the Adolf until she could be 
identified in daylight. Desperate, 
the captain of the German ship 
put his helm hard over and ordered 
every ounce of steam in an attempt 
to ram his pursuer. 


But the British captain was 
very much on the alert for just 
such a move, and by means of 
a rapid and skilful manceuvre 
successfully evaded the German’s 
attempt to ram. Daylight came 
and enabled the British to identify 
the other vessel for certain. Im. 
mediately the report was wirelessed 
to the Commander-in-Chief, and 
in a matter of minutes the necessary 
orders were being issued. 

One of our cruisers had also 
been taking a hand in _ the 
game. Searching for a ship in 
the South Atlantic Ocean is like 
looking for the proverbial needle 
in a haystack, and it needs to 
be a very small needle and a 
very large haystack if the simile 
is to be an accurate one. She 
had been steaming for five days 
without one sight of her quarry, 
and the betting was strongly 
against any chance of success. 
Of the two ships that had sailed, 
the Windhoek was considered their 
special prize—one of the finest 
and newest ships on the coast. 
But all was fish that came to 
their net, and little fish are sweet. 
Some weeks earlier this same 
cruiser had captured another Ger- 
man vessel, only to discover too 
late that she had been scuttled 
and was sinking. Vivid and 
regretful memories of that episode 
lingered in the Officers’ Messes; 
for on that occasion the Germans 
had been generously entertained 
with the last few precious bottles 
of beer. Whether the next prize 
was scuttled or not, the question 
of entertainment on such a lavish 
scale would not arise—there was 
not any more beer. But although 
they had run out of beer and 
potatoes, the whole ship’s com- 
pany to a man agreed that the 
capture of the Windhoek would be 
quite fair compensation for a whole 
fortnight at sea, beer or no beer. 
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Then came the radio announce- 
ment: ‘‘ Adolf Woermann being 
shadowed, position so - and -so, 
course and speed so-and-so.” At 
once the monotony of the chase 
was broken by the most intense 
excitement. ‘Never mind the 
Windhoek,” thought everyone, 
“let's get the Adolf!” Course 
was immediately altered and speed 
increased to thirty knots. Night 
fell, and all through the ship 
ran the usual series of rumours, 
hopes, and conjectures which seem 
to be indispensable at such a time. 
Daylight again and nothing to 
be seen but a completely blank 
stretch of ocean ; surely something 
ought to be in sight by now? 
Was there any mistake in the 
calculations 2? Suddenly on the 
horizon the two ships came into 
view, and a real and genuine 
report took the place of rumours : 
“ Adolf Woermann in sight !” 

But the engineers of the Adolf 
had received their orders and 
only awaited the word of com- 
mand to put them into execution. 
Captain Barfeind had tried hard 
to get away, but he had failed. 
He was not long in making up 
his mind now—the weather was 
fair—there was practically no risk 
tolife—he gave the word : ‘‘Scuttle 
the ship. Take to the boats.” 

The boats were filled and lowered, 
and as the cruiser came racing up 
they pulled quickly away from the 
side. But the captain of the British 
cruiser also had ideas about 
scuttling, and he was not going 
to allow the enemy to sink himself 

“quite so easily as all that. Rapidly 

he closed the Adolf, and without 
losing a moment jockeyed his ship 
into a favourable position. With 
& rousing cheer the anti-scuttling 
party climbed the guard-rails and 
jumped aboard, racing along the 
decks towards the engine-room. 

But alas, it was too late! 
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The sea-cocks had been opened 
wide and already the sea-water 
was flooding into the engine- 
room; moreover, to make doubly 
sure, all was in darkness, and in 
the light of the hurriedly flashed 
electric torches it was seen that 
the watertight doors had been 
jammed in the open position. 
There was no help for it—the 
ship was settling fast, and the 
engine-room party beat a hasty 
retreat. A few sacks of potatoes 
and some crates: of oranges were 
rapidly passed aboard, and then 
the cruiser drew clear. Ominous 
creakings and rumblings from the 
Adolf were already to be heard 
as she prepared to take the final 
plunge. 

While the German ship gradu- 
ally settled lower and lower in 
the water, the cruiser busied herself 
with the task of saving those in 
the boats; there were eight boat- 
loads of them, each person carry- 
ing in bundles or suitcases what 
personal possessions he had been 
able to carry away. As _ they 
came on board they were examined 
for arms by a Royal Marine 
searching party. Some of them 
seemed to dread this ordeal and 
shrank back in fear, covering 
their heads with their hands and 
arms. Perhaps they expected to 
be well beaten. Such is the power 
of propaganda. 

Perhaps it was to convince 
them that no violence was intended 
that made one Royal act as he 
did when he discovered in an 
inside jacket pocket of a sailor 
a small flat parcel, which upon 
examination proved to be a knife 
and fork and an old-fashioned 
razor of the ‘cut-throat’ variety. 
The knife and fork were of the 
good old ‘pusser’s won’t cut 
butter ’ type—they were solemnly 
placed on the pile of dangerous 
goods to be confiscated. The 
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razor was just as solemnly restored. 
The eyes of the German sailor 
opened wide. 

The same spirit must have 
actuated a seaman sentry later 
on—notoriously in friendly rivalry 
with the Marines—when acting 
as armed sentry over a party of 
prisoners of war at exercise on 
the fo’c’sle deck. Ascertaining 
that the Germans wished for a 
drink of water, he handed his rifle 
over to a likely-looking lad while 
he went in search of a jug. The 
prisoner joined in the fun, solemnly 
‘ordered arms,’ and then stood 
stiffly to attention, coming smartly 
to the ‘slope ’ again before receiv- 
ing the jug of water. 

But, to go back a little. As 
soon as the last boat-load of 
prisoners had climbed aboard, a 
few rounds from a six-inch gun 
were fired into the hull of the 
sinking ship, just to help her on 
the way to the bottom. She 
quickly disappeared, watched to 
the last by friend and foe alike. 
Nothing remained of a_ useful 
and very comfortable little vessel 
but a few floating fragments of 
wreckage. 

Two days from port: nearly 
two hundred prisoners of war: 
and little or no accommodation. 
That was the problem facing the 
captain of the cruiser. But the 
Navy, as usual, rose to the occasion. 
Gallantly the officers vacated their 
cabins to the ladies, who in true 
feminine fashion had already 
organised their own repair parties, 
assisted by a crowd of willing 
volunteers, busily turning over 
the pile of baggage in a search 
for paint and powder. 

Some of the men were sent 
aft, some forward, and Jack eyed 

the proceedings with not a little 
mistrust ; but reflection soon spread 
the impression that perhaps the 
position might have been reversed, 


The extra work involved in looking 
after the enforced guests was 
undertaken in a sporting manner 
as the fortune of war. 

The two days passed unevent. 
fully, although the nights wer 
uncomfortable for everyone, the 
heat below decks, owing to the 
ports being closed to comply 
with the darkening ship regula. 
tions, being unavoidable. 

At daybreak the cruiser entered 
her base port and steamed to 
the refuelling depot. Signals 
flashed back and forth, and the 
prisoners warned to be prepared 
to tranship to another vessel. 
Launches fussed up _ alongside, 
and quite soon the process of 
disembarkation began. Another 
stage in the ‘Last Voyage’ was 
over. 

Some thirty-six hours before 
the cruiser with her prisoners of 
war—p.o.w. for short—entered the 
harbour our captain had _ been 
summoned on shore by signal. 
About tea-time he returned and 
electrified the sleepy atmosphere 
of the wardroom by announcing 
as quite a huge joke that we had 
just about one clear day in which 
to set to, turn ourselves back 
again into a passenger-carrying 
ship, embark 179 p.o.w., and then 
proceed forthwith to a home port. 
A nicely gilded pill indeed—but 
all the gilt in the world could 
not prevent some very wry faces 
as all the implications of the 
situation began to sink in. 

Where were the cabins—except 
gutted ones—where the furniture, 
the bedding, the beds even? 
Who was going to do all the 
extra work, keep all the extra 
watches, and so on? Dozens of 
questions presented themselves in 
quick-fire succession: to some we 
found immediate answers, to others 
we gave a shrug and hoped for the 
best. Orders were orders, and, 
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besides, were we not going home 
asaresult ? But still, the prospect 
of about days at sea under 
conditions which were entirely 
novel to all of us was rather an 
alarmingone. However, we quickly 
got to work with paper and pencil 
and found some more answers to 
the problems—and some more 
problems to which there were no 
answers. 

The next day saw the cruiser 
turned almost inside out. Various 
bits and pieces of furniture went 
into the general pool—rough tables 
hastily but strongly knocked to- 
gether by the shipwrights, benches 
and chairs collected, partitions 
erected, and some pulled down— 
in short, the whole ship became 
a veritable hive of industry ; 
and all the time the sun shone 
and the sky was blue, and while 
everybody else in the harbour 
rested and had a good time, we 
perspired and toiled and scratched 
our heads as first one plan and 
then another had to be revised. 
Meanwhile a whole new organisa- 
tion had to be thought out and 
put on paper—remember we were 
a fighting ship and our efficiency 
had to remain unimpaired whatever 
happened. Sentry posts, safety 
arrangements, padlocks, bolts and 
bars, roped-off spaces, exits and 
entrances—all had to come under 
review. 

The sleeping problem presented 
new difficulties, which were not 
easily solved. As we expected 
to have ladies we had to think 
again; we were determined to 


’ “observe the proprieties, even if 


there did happen to be a war 
on. We borrowed camp-beds, and 
we scrounged mattresses from one 
source and another. By one of 
those ironies of fate, so typical 
of war-time conditions, most of 
the mattresses came from the 
captured German ship Uhenfels. 
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If the Germans were troubled in 
the night by unwelcome little 
visitors, at least they would have 
the satisfaction of knowing that 
the attentions they were receiving 
were from perfoctly good Nazi 
sources. 

The work of the extemporising 
went on steadily all that day, 
and in fact far into the night, 
until we were incapable of doing 
more. 

The next day was a wet one— 
it would be—a real tropical down- 
pour that flooded everybody and 
everything. As I have said, the 
cruiser had come in early, and 
soon after breakfast the p.o.w. 
began to come on board. They 
were transported in open boats 
and were thoroughly soaked in 
consequence; they reminded us 
of the pictures of refugees who 
have been a feature of the turmoil 
in Europe during the last few 
years. Wet to the skin, clad in 
all kinds of motley garb, each 
clinging desperately to a pathetic 
little bundle of belongings that 
represented for many all that 
they had in the world, as they 
made their way to the quarter- 
deck and herded together in groups 
with the rain-water running from 
their clothes in rivulets, they did 
indeed look a very sorry crowd. 
What a contrast to ourselves, 
who, in smart white uniforms, 
complete with sun helmets, and 
made martial by pistols and 
holsters, had transformed the 
usually peaceful appearance of the 
quarter-deck into that of a frontier 
post. 

To add to the splendour the 
sentries all had fixed bayonets, 
and, as we were also reinforced 
by a very military-looking Major 
of Marines and a sergeant and 
three other ranks, the contrast 
was all the more marked. The 
full effect was slightly mollified 
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by the gunner’s mate, who, observ- 
ing distant lightning on the horizon, 
at once asked for and received 
permission to ‘unfix’ bayonets, 
much to the disappointment of 
the midshipman of the watch 
who had been hoping to see cold 
steel in action. 

With the help of one of the 
crew who was a useful inter- 
preter, the people were sorted 
out into their respective groups, 
searched, questioned, and de- 
spatched to their allotted quarters. 
We counted heads—179 all told, 
including 4 Chinese and 26 
women and children. Among 
the 179 were also included a few 
people from the internment camp 
on shore who had been there 
since the beginning of the war. 
Of the real ship party, some of 


course were passengers, some 
officers, and some crew. ‘There 
were moderate Nazis, extreme 


Nazis; there was a Bishop and 
a barber; some bandsmen and 
some farmers, some gloomy and 
some cheerful, but all alike in 
their drenched appearance and all 
equally uncertain what was going 
to happen to them. 

In the midst of the arrival of 
the Germans and the business 
of mustering and marshalling that 
was going on, the C.-in-C. decided 
that this was a good time to 
come aboard and inspect the 
ship. After the inspection was 
over and he had left, he turned 
in his barge to wave good-bye ; 
we all agreed that there was a 
shade too much bonhomie in this 
gesture to be quite free from 
suspicion. Hardly had he gone 
and our new population safely 
stowed away below decks when 
the order came, “Up ladders— 
in boom,” and we weighed and 
proceeded. 

A hundred and one points arose 
for discussion, but gradually things 





began to work out all right. The 
weather cleared and the sun shone, 
and quite soon a comprehensive 
organisation was in force for 
exercising on deck, washing clothes, 
eating and sleeping and amuse. 
ment, not to mention a special 
corner for flirtations, and, apart 
from very minor adjustments, it 
all worked well for the remainder 
of the voyage. 

The German captain and most 
of the officers were placed on 
parole, and this made things a 
good deal easier for us and very 
much easier for them. At no 
stage of the journey did they 
give us the slightest cause for 
anxiety. Perhaps it was because 
we were so obviously taking no 
chances. One passenger, whose 
politics were suspect, had to receive 
special attention, while another, 
whose peaked cap and winged 
badges had caused him to be 
mistaken for one of the officers, 
was allowed to rejoin the pas- 
sengers, much to his joy as his 
fiancée was among them. 

Later, the Bishop presented us 
with a nice little problem: an 
officer not on parole wished to be 
married to an ex-stewardess among 
the passengers. We argued for 
and against, there was a searching 
of K.R. and A.I., of Whitaker’s, 
and of Law Hints, but finally 
the poor girl had to remain 
unmarried. 

Meanwhile the children had made 
friends with the sentries; they 
played hide-and-seek between the 
legs of the stalwarts and were 
cheeky to the smallest. 

The news that came over the 
radio a day or two after we had 
left was received with sadness; 
I think the Germans were genuinely 
sorry when all the details of the 
loss of the Rawalpindi were known. 
With everyone anxious to get 
ashore safely, even if shore did 
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not mean home, the disaster to 
our sister cruiser emphasised more 
than anything else could do the 
risks of war at sea. We had 
life-saving equipment for all, it 
is true, but some of the rafts 
looked woefully small and in- 
adequate. 

As the voyage progressed the 
passengers volunteered to clean 
their own lounge and stairway, 
and the seamen among the crew 
washed down some of the decks ; 
but the German crew refused to 
clean the accommodation provided 
for their passengers. National 
Socialism persisted even in cap- 
tivity. Soon it became the general 
practice to say “Good morning,” 
and, when time permitted, to ex- 
change gossip. I tried on several 
occasions to draw out Captain 
Barfeind, but it was not easy. 
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He admitted to me that there 
was such a thing as a Nazi Party 
waiting to interview him when 
he returned to Germany. What 
with music from the German 
band, personally conducted tours 
round the ship by the Major 
(children only), and all the deck 
games we could find, the p.o.w. 
found time hang not too heavily 
on their shoulders. At all events 
the captain assured me that he 
had rarely enjoyed a voyage so 
much. He thanked me, over and 
over again, for all that had been 
done for him and his people. 

Almost overnight, sunshine 
turned to rain and grey skies— 
tugs and docks, smoke, smells 
and officialdom, and in pouring 
rain our p.o.w. disembarked. The 
last voyage of the Adolf Woermann 
was over. 








UN ’OSBAND FOR MADAME. 


BY ILLINGWORTH H. KERR. 


To tell this story I must remind 
you of another, that of Jim Two 
Feathers, my Swampy Cree friend, 
who to defend himself against 
Pierre Letruc’s poaching on his 
preserves set a bear-trap to catch 
the little Frenchman. If you 
read that story you will recall 
the unexpected result: Pierre’s 
terrible experience culminating in 
a humanitarian vow never to 
trap again; then, while con- 
valescing a fractured ankle in the 
Indian’s camp, Pierre’s final con- 
version of Jim to the idea of 
forsaking his unprofitable traps 
for fur farming. So by a strange 
freak of chance they became part- 
ners. But all I could tell you of 
their ultimate success (since I, too, 
reformed my ways) was an adver- 
tisement in ‘Game and Fur ’— 
“ Fishers for sale. Guaranteed as 
breeders by Two Feathers’ Fur 
Farm, pioneers in the successful 
breeding of fine northern fishers.” 

Between those lines I had read 
@ story greater than you can 
imagine, unless you have dealt 
with that elusive, little-known 
marauder of the spruce woods, 
the fisher—Monsieur Pekan—the 
‘black cat.’ 


I was reminded of an epic story 
Jim Two Feathers had related 
the last time we met, when I had 
left my traps to rust in their 
caches and paused awhile with 
my friends before braving the 
terrors of civilisation. Jim told 
of his adventures in attempting 
the capture of a live fisher. [| 
decided to tell that story; and I 
now shall, but alas! I must 
cap his climax with another— 
the truth ! 

For the more I thought of Jim 
and Pierre the more it seemed 
imperative to see them again. 
What, go three hundred miles at 
the beginning of winter to visit 
an Indian and a_ Frenchman! 
. .. Ah, but I wanted a moose 
hunt! ... Very well, there are 
plenty of moose on the fringe of 
the settlements. ... Moose, bah! 
yes, they are common; it is 
caribou I want to hunt, the wily 
caribou in frozen muskeg north 
of the Mossy. So after several 
years I found an excuse to visit 
Jim and Pierre, and thus I learned 
from them the strange truth about 
Madame Pekan that needs must cap 
Jim’s climax. 

I give you his story first. 


I.—ON THE TRAIL OF THE ‘ BLACK CAT.’ 


Towards the end of January the 


snow lay deep. On the wide 
reaches of Cumberland Lake it 
was drifted into hard rhythmic 
waves, but remained an unruffled 
white blanket beyond the river 
mouth of the Mossy. There the 
sheltering pines, hung with fan- 
tastic garlands, loomed like a 


ghostly host over Jim Two 
Feathers’ little cabin; it, too, 
bowed under its crystal burden. 
In the silver-blue light before 
dawn, while the frost cracked its 
loudest pistol shots in the forest, 
a plume of smoke arose from the 
tin chimney, signal for the eager 
barking of huskies. ‘‘ Jim takes 
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to the trail today! Release from 
our chains! A good feed today !” 
chorused the wolfish brutes. Then 
they went quite mad with delight 
as Jim stepped from the door and 
flopped a carry-all toboggan, lean- 
ing against the eaves, to the ground, 
preparatory to packing it with 
sleeping-bag and two days’ pro- 
visions. 

“Mon Dieu! Mon Dieu!” 
An excited Pierre appeared, his 
moccasins as yet unlaced and 
hobbling gingerly because of a 
still trap-marked ankle. ‘“ Zat 
row! Zat racket! ’Ave I not 
tole you, Jeem, dem dogs scare de 
mink to deat’? Feed ’em before 
you touch dat cariole! You’ 
mink will refuse to ’ave babies, 
she be dat wile!” 

Jim Two Feathers, thus admon- 
ished, scowled. Then his glance 
shifted to the sheltering spruce. 
Back there were the log pens 
that Pierre laboured on incessantly, 
these days, trying to establish 


him with a fur ranch. As yet he 
had not suggested a partnership 
to the Frenchman, for the project 
was still problematical in Jim’s 


mind. He was a trapper, and 
only the question of bread and 
butter, not humanitarian scruples, 
allowed him to _ tolerate such 
a business. He suffered mulish 
moments like this when he hoped 
the mink would die—now—not 
in the late spring or summer 
when its fur had lost value. 

Nevertheless Jim silently ac- 
ceded. From a lean-to shed he 
fetched several fish, frozen suckers 
“to be chopped in pieces and fed 
to the dogs. During this break- 
fast and after they remained 
quiet, shivering till the food thawed 
in their ever-hungry stomachs. 

His packing finished, Jim went 
in to partake of Pierre’s cooking, 
sourdough flap-jacks hot from the 
griddle (but lacking butter), huge 
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hamburger patties of ground moose 
meat flavoured with extract of 
onion, and black coffee. One needs 
strong food for the trail. Jim 
bolted his silently, answering 
Pierre’s questions about his needs 
with a nod or shake of his dark 
head. Then he rolled a smoke, 
which he lit after pulling a parki 
over his head. 

Outside, the dogs went mad 
again, straining on their chains. 
Young Nip (Nipawin), a nine- 
months’-old pup, but largest of 
the team, frenziedly tore splinters 
out of a stump to express himself. 
Jim took the precautionary measure 
of hitching the long trail-line of the 
cariole to a young birch, then 
collared Old Woman, lead dog and 
mother of the rest. Four others 
followed in turn, Young Nip last, 
his energy being reserved for the 
position of wheel dog. All creamy 
yellow, this team, hitched tandem, 
huge brutes averaging nearly one 
hundred pounds. 

“Bon voyage! Bon fortune!” 
Pierre called, carried away by 
the sudden departure when Jim 
jerked the trail-line free and the 
cariole lunged into action. Pierre 
caught the Cree’s flashing grin, 
then, and his curt wave. So little, 
that acknowledgment. But so 
much ! 

Still, as this trapper who had 
caused him the tortures of the 
damned sped away on his hard- 
packed trail, a long-legged poem 
of lithe action, the Quebec French- 
man looked up and crossed him- 
self. He prayed that Le bon Dieu 
would cheat Jim’s steel traps of 
success. As for the others, the 
box-traps, let that rest with His 
wisdom. 

As for Jim, he had a different 
faith. A Christian he called him- 
self, if questioned, and a ‘ fair-to- 
middling’ Christian he was; but 
around his neck and beneath his 

N 





shirt he wore, on such an excursion 
as this, a valued charm. 

It had belonged to his father, 
Old Neekapayan, who had received 
(or more likely had to steal) it 
from an Eskimo when he had 
travelled far north for the Hudson 
Bay Company. A small leather 
sack made from the skin of a 
wolverine’s leg contained the wal- 
nut-like dried brains of that animal, 
its claws, and its teeth. What 
greater strength and cunning could 
one possess than that of the bearish 
wolverine, greatest of all the 
weasels, despoiler of traps and 
robber of caches and cabins ? 
(When I first saw the charm I 
asked Jim if it also bequeathed 
the wolverine’s foul odour and 
sluggishness. He had not been 
amused. ) 

For a few miles Jim followed 
the river-bed, running at first for 
exercise, then riding by standing 
on the rear of the toboggan. On 
ahead up the frozen reaches of 
the Mossy his trail wound, a 
smooth ditch in the snow, ill- 
concealed by a recent flurry. It 
forked at Crooked Creek, leading 
off towards the scene of Pierre’s 
ghastly night in the bear-trap, 
and this northward trail Jim in- 
tended to follow today. 

“Gee! Gee!” he shouted, and 
Old Woman swung off to the right. 
Before long, in this twisting gully 
that drained miles of muskeg 
beyond, Jim passed his first box- 
trap, the one that had caught 
the mink. Set beneath over- 
hanging willows, its door yawned, 
opened and fruitless. If any mink 
were left on the creek, they now 
remained below the ice because 
of the depth of snow. Not only 
these short-legged creatures but all 
the predatory ones were now 
restrained in their range of move- 
ment, and Jim anticipated no 
great success. One fox or one 
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marten would no doubt be his 
greatest reward for a sixty-five 
mile round journey. 

As the pink breath of the rising 
sun stole through sky gaps in the 
whited spruce Old Woman swung 
up the creek bank and along a 
jack pine ridge. Beyond this lay 
a reach of frozen muskeg, a mossy 
bog in summer impossible to 
traverse except by the broad-hoofed 
caribou. But Jim kept to the 
ridge, visiting a group of marten 
traps there. 

He was debating whether to 
spring these traps and cache them 
till another season. Only one 
marten to the best of his know- 
ledge now followed this ridge. If 
that were caught, what of next 
year? Annually his trap-line had 
been extended to cope with the 
drastic decrease in fur and prices. 
Better take up these traps, he 
thought. 

The first was empty; for the 
little bait pen, backed by a rugged 
pine and roofed with an ever- 
green branch to keep snow from 
clogging the trap, still stood. Jim 
halted the dogs, kicked loose a 
buried drag pole, then threw it 
on the cariole after snapping 
the jaws of the trap attached. 
Twenty yards farther on another 
received the same treatment. An- 
other thirty-odd yards away was 
the last of this group. 

“Whoa!” Jimsuddenly leapt on 
ahead of the dogs. ‘“‘ A marten!” 

The bait pen was a scattered 
wreckage. Close by, in a clump 
of small birch where the drag and 
trap chain had snarled, lay a still 
brown figure. The marten, follow- 
ing its usual round, had come on 
the trap. Two weeks ago it had 
found a red squirrel caught, per- 
haps tempted by a_ partridge 
feather bed or merely curious about 
the pen. Then the marten had 
dined on squirrel. But regardless 
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of this remembrance, the marten 
had been undone by a habit that 
seems incredible when one con- 
siders the extent of its travels. 
Though its round takes days and 
even weeks, it deviates but little 
more from the identical route than 
the trapper who from necessity 
follows a hard-packed trail. Added 
to this unfortunate habit is a 
nature of ferocious courage and a 
complete lack of caution. “ Find 
a marten’s track and he’s yours,” 
they say. 

Now as Jim approached he noted 
an unusual disturbance about this 
fur-bearer’s death scene. Even 
beyond the circle of debris where 
the marten had fought with the 
steel were tracks of a larger animal 
that had savaged the marten to 
death. Its fur was a bloody ruin. 
The work of a wolverine, Jim’s 
first thought. But one of those 
maddening trap thieves would have 
eaten the marten or at least torn 
it from the trap and carried it 
off. And there were no wolverines 
here. Well, no canny fox or wolf 
would have done this trick. No; 
the answer lay in the tracks—a 
fisher. 

“A black cat!” Jim was as 
much surprised as if a wolverine 
had done this damage. He ex- 
amined the marten and cursed. 
“Twenty dollars shot to hell! ’— 
more than a month’s living. At 
the same time his eyes gleamed. 
“A black cat !”’ he muttered. 

A between-size cousin of those 
greater weasels, the wolverine and 
_ the marten, the fisher is perhaps the 


-” most versatile, savage, and tireless 


marauder of the northern forests. 
Though once scattered down both 
the eastern and western timber 
tracts of America it has never 
held its own against civilisation and 
the homesteader’s axe. For the 
fisher is not aquatic but arboreal, 
a climber of the greatest speed and 
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agility. A marten can catch a 
squirrel in the tree-tops; a fisher 
can catch a marten. And one 
does at every opportunity ; since 
even the animal world knows 
ruthless competition. 

So Jim’s trapped victim had 
met a merciful death. Possibly 
the fisher had come on the marten 
too suddenly to realise its predica- 
ment. In his case, as with the 
wolverine, fearlessness spells no 
lack of caution. Fishers are ex- 
tremely ‘ trap wise.’ 

The tracks led along Jim’s 
toboggan trail in sets of four 
about three feet apart, indicating 
a leisurely lope. Suddenly they 
disappeared. The ‘ black cat’ had 
taken to the trees. Though the 
tracks were hours old, Jim pulled 
his rifle from its scabbard on the 
cariole and walked slowly ahead 
of the dogs, scanning the red 
boles of jack pines. In any hollow 
trunk the fisher might have holed 
up for its daytime slumbers. Jim’s 
heart beat high. The creature’s 
pelt was worth between fifty and 
seventy-five dollars to him, and 
it was years since he had caught 
a fisher. 

Then before him on the trail 
again the tracks appeared, leading 
towards the end of the ridge and 
muskeg beyond. There might 
be endless miles of travel before 
the night’s halt. Rotten luck! 
Morosely Jim continued, not daring 
to hope for his last opportunity. 
At the end of this ridge in a small 
open slough surrounded by alders 
and hazels, a spot frequented by 
snowshoe rabbits, he had set 
Pierre’s largest box-trap. 

Pierre had constructed the trap 
for a fox. Jim had scoffed. Yet 
already he had caught one alive 
on his Mossy River trail to the 
west. To catch even one such 
wily creature in a box-trap was 
extraordinary. One could not 
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expect a second, even though a 
few foxes remained. But thus to 
catch the only fisher on its first 
appearance here would be no less 
than a miracle. 

The long heavy box had been 
set at the end of a rotten log and 
covered with snow to appear like 
a natural hollow. The inside had 
been scented with a rabbit’s blood 
and the carcase hung on a wire 
at the back. One jerk on this 
and the door dropped between 
slatted grooves, to be locked shut 
by a flat steel spring. 

Jim could scarcely believe his 
eyes when he saw the door closed. 
Then he refused to credit a capture 
till he saw that no tracks led away. 

Again Jim suffered temptation 
as he had when he caught the 
mink, as he had when he caught 
the fox. Take this fisher home 
perhaps to die when worthless ? 
And there was greater doubt 
here ; for who had ever heard of 
a fisher breeding in captivity ? 
Besides, whether a male or female 
it was a million to one chance of 
ever catching a mate. Better kill 
it now before it rubbed its pelt 
to rags in an effort to escape, 
say nothing to Pierre, save a day’s 
delay in going the round of his 
traps. 

In confessing these thoughts 
Jim has no better answer to his 
reaction than a grin and a shrug 
(borrowed from Pierre). It has 
already been proved Jim has a 
merciful heart. Perhaps he ap- 
proached the box-trap with a 
club and could not steel himself 
to murder when the victim was 
not suffering a maimed foot. 
Anyway, he loaded the trap, 
heavier now by about fifteen 
pounds and vocal with hissing 
and snarling, and set Old Woman’s 
head for home. 

Retracing their steps, the dog 
team came to a halt at the cabin. 








No Pierre appeared, however, go 
Jim pushed on toward the makings 
of his ‘ ranch.’ 

“Allo! What ’appen ?” Pierre 
appeared like a jack-in-the-box 
above the four-foot walls of his 
latest piece of construction, a log 
pen. Then his eyes popped as he 
saw the large box-trap on the 
cariole. ‘“‘A fox?” 

Jim shook his head. “Live 
rabbit for fox,’ he teased, and 
finally worked the Frenchman to a 
feverish pitch of curiosity. Jim 
professed not to know what the 
trap contained. 

Like two small boys they were 
as they peeked in the box through 
a crack, lighting matches to reveal 
more than two flaming coals of 
eyes, a stout weasel-like animal 
whose colour toned from a grizzled 
grey-brown on the triangular head 
and fore-parts to a dark-brown 
posterior and black on the tip of 
its bushy tail. In the woods it 
would resemble most closely a 
black fox ; in the tree-tops a black 
cat—which it is frequently called. 

“Un pekan, for sure!” Pierre 
exclaimed. ‘“ By gar, dat’s le bon 
fortune, Jeem! You know I’m 
offer two ’ondred dollar for live 
fisher by feller call Mickelby. 
He’s want for try breed ’em. 
He’s got fur ranch near Le Pas. 
So if we don’t get anodder . . .” 

“Two hundred dollars!” Jim 
repeated, remembering he had 
debated killing this animal. His 
winter’s catch last season had been 
considerably less than two hun- 
dred dollars. 

“Oui.” Pierre also eyed the 
box appraisingly. ‘‘ Bot mebbe 
eet vort’ more to you if you keep 
heem you’self,” he suggested. 

Jim shook his head. He would 
take the cash. Two hundred 
dollars was too big a gamble. Fox 
and mink, at seven to ten dollars, 
were different. ‘‘ Female not breed 
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till February sometime, and not 
much chance I catch mate.” 

“ Jos’ de same,” announced the 
Frenchman, unshaken, “ we better 
fine out if dis is Madame Pekan 
or Monsieur.” 

“Huh ?” 

“ Papa or mama.’ Then point- 
ing to the box as Jim frowned 
perplexed. “Man or voman? 
Savee ? Diable! I mean mebbe 
he’s a beetch. Comprenez ?” 

“Mmmm.” Jim comprehended 
—a great deal. ‘“‘ You look,” he 
suggested. 

It was a serious business that 
need not be told in detail, ascer- 
taining the sex of fifteen pounds 
of the most dynamic fury ever 
cornered. But Pierre managed 
to smother the animal in a blanket 
long enough to satisfy himself that 
their catch was a female. 

“Bon Dieu! Bon Dieu! 
Merci! Merci!” he chanted glee- 
fully. ‘“‘C’est Madame! C'est 
Madame Pekan!” 

Jim was in no wise elated about 
this particular news. As long as 
the price did not matter it might 
just as well be Monsieur. Even 
if Jim had a mate for this fisher 
he was ready to part with the pair 
for cash. 

But Pierre, as expected, con- 
jured with his dreams. “Un 
*osband for Madame,” he _ re- 
flected, was very desirable, though 
an entirely unlikely achievement. 
Successfully to breed this valuable 
fur-bearer that had never been 
bred before became a haunting 
obsession. His vision was in- 
‘flamed by his humanitarian cause ; 
by a desire to perpetuate a species 
on the verge of extinction. He 
himself was possessor of a pioneer- 
ing tradition; and perhaps he 
already realised that Jim would 
never succeed alone at fur farming. 

Certainly the tall Indian was 
glad to depart the next morning 


on his trail again and escape the 
dreamer’s babbling enthusiasms. 

He returned weary and dispirited 
at the end of the second day, 
having no further luck, to be 
greeted with the news: “‘ Madame, 
she’s eat! She’s still fight lak 
hell wid de pen, bot las’ night she’s 
eat some rabbit, by gar!” 

Madame indeed fought like a 
fury with her pen. Jim and 
Pierre, creeping close to listen, 
heard her gnawing at the logs. 
A wolverine would escape, Jim 
knew; yes, tear its way through 
even that frozen green wood. 
In his youth he had seen stout 
caches robbed by the fisher’s 
big cousin. Now he dubiously 
shook his head. And when he 
peered into the cage and saw the 
stricken agony in the ‘black 
cat’s’ eyes his heart sank. If the 
fisher failed to escape by physical 
efforts she would surely find release 
in death. This creature could 
never be kept in durance; it was 
a spirit that would never hold with 
jailed flesh. 

Pierre, too, brooded over this 
business. It seemed more cruel 
than trapping. But a second or 
third generation would surely never 
miss freedom? And it was a 
hopeful sign that Madame did not 
refuse to eat. 


A week passed—a week in which 
Jim made his western round on 
the Mossy; then after the usual 
dawn preparations and departure 
he was swinging northward again 
from Crooked Creek. We will 
pick him up where he caught the 
fisher, where his trail led off into 
muskeg. 

For a short time Jim managed 
to ride the toboggan, passing over 
a level stretch of frozen bog 
tufted with grass, broken here 
and there with slight elevations 
on which grew dwarf swamp 
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spruce. A doubtful variety these 
trees. They might attain normal 
growth on solid soil, for they vary 
in height according to the height 
of ridges. Here they were no 
more than fifteen feet, grotesque- 
limbed dwarfs, moss-hung, almost 
barren of needles. ‘The land of 
little sticks,” they call the fringe 
of the Barren Lands; this was 
not dissimilar. The country varied 
little in its monotony, but the 
immediate terrain varied greatly 
from the point of view of a 
‘ musher.’ 

Slightly higher levels were but 
spongy hummocks of moss deeply 
overlaid with snow. The toboggan 
zoomed upward, lurched sideways, 
dived suddenly at the heels of the 
wheel dog. Jim acted as a human 
brake, holding back on the trail- 
line; then leaped to swing the 
cariole on short turns through 
gullies; always running, leaping, 
steadying away, jerking. There 
is no harder, more exhausting 
work in the world. Ankles can 
be twisted, muscles sprained, dogs 
crippled. And twenty miles of it 
still reached away between Jim 
and his stop-over camp. 

One would wonder what tempted 
man into this desolate stretch. 
Flown here on wings of ease one 
could marvel at the beauty of 
those mossy mounds gleaming 
white, blue-shadowed, tracing on 
the snow dazzling patterns of the 
stunted trees. And the grey and 
olive spruce have some fascination 
in their weird silhouettes against 
@ crisp emerald sky. But Jim saw 
no beauty as the artist sees it, 
in piecemeal designs. He merely 
knew nature and was one with 
it. Necessity drove him here. 


A few marten still followed the 
ridges. 

On and on he drove, halting 
only to ascertain the barren fortune 
of his marten traps, set like the 











first described, in groups, not 
always where he had seen tracks 
but where other years marten had 
passed—just in case. 

Finally, timber loomed ahead: 
a@ bronze green wall stippled with 
snow-laden boughs. Half a mile 
beyond that lay ‘ Half-way Ridge,’ 
where Jim would halt and make 
tea, toast some frozen slices of 
bread, and have lunch. He was 
ready for that, his only reward 
for eighteen cruel miles, when, 
on entering this timber, a track 
caught his eye. 

“Whoa! Whoa!” Jim’s voice 
held on a long note of suspense. 
The dogs halted willingly, sweating 
with their pink lolling tongues 
and gobbling ‘drinks’ of snow. 
Jim turned back to the track which 
he had passed on the run. Perhaps 
only a trotting caribou, after all; 
yet he could have sworn... 

And sure enough the deep snow 
was grooved by the belly of a 
short-legged animal that travelled 
in six-foot bounds. Though the 
actual footprints were lost under 
crumbled snow, one knew a fisher 
had passed here only last night. 
A fisher, the second to turn up on 
Jim’s territory within ten days. 
Each in search of a mate? Feb- 
ruary, the breeding season for most 
fur-bearers, was now in its first 
week. 

* Sacré!” It was as though 
Pierre spoke in dreamy-eyed en- 
chantment. ‘Un ’osband for 
Madame Pekan!” But Jim pre- 
ferred to remember that offer of 
Mickelby’s—two hundred dollars 
each for live fishers. 

As he stood contemplating these 
tracks that skirted the ridge Jim 
also recalled hunting fishers with 
his father. Old Neeckapayan was 
wont to turn off on a fresh track 
and follow it, though sometimes a 
whole day was spent trailing the 
black marauder to its place of 
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rest in @ hollow tree. There the 
spot was surrounded with dogs 
and the tree felled. Sometimes 
the fisher, alarmed, leapt to the 
ground and the waiting pack. 
Sometimes it was shot as it at- 
tempted flight in the trees. Yes, 


and not infrequently it escaped, 


0. 

Still, Jim Two Feathers scarce 
hesitated as he unlashed the moose- 
hide carry-all and extracted a 
long pair of trail-breaking snow- 
shoes. Athabasca style they were, 
with two-piece frames that came 
to high curving points like the 
graceful prows of canoes. Jim set 
his moccasined toes in the lamp- 
wick loops and bound them with a 
cross-hitch to his ankles. Then he 
got his rifle and slung it at the 
‘ready.’ The ‘black cat’ might 
be holed up on this very ridge. 

With his dog team following— 
Old Woman keeping a respectful 
distance from Jim’s snowshoe tails 
—he proceeded rapidly, then 
cautiously as the fisher’s tracks 
ended beneath one of many huge 
jack pines. To save time Jim 
circled, and was disappointed to 
find the trail again farther on 
among smaller trees, where lighter 
limbs afforded no easy overhead 
pathway. 

Half an hour’s plodding, ever 
on the alert, and the. ridge tapered 
off into muskeg. Jim halted, 
debating the desire of lunch, the 
forsaking of this venture, or pressing 
on to the finish before nightfall. 
“Four hours yet,” promised the 
sun. Perhaps not enough. That 
-meant a second day or . . . Jim’s 
jaw set. ‘‘ Two hundred dollars.” 
What though it took three days ! 

Compromising with a tightened 
belt, he got a chunk of roast moose 
and gnawed at the frozen meat as 
he now broke trail across the 
muskeg. He must fortify himself 
for a laborious task. For let no 
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one imagine that one ‘lightly 
skims the surface’ on snowshoes 
—unless the snow be wind-packed 
or settled by thaw. Here in 
fluffy depths Jim’s webbed 
racket sank down a foot, and 
the crumbling snow loaded each 
shoe with a burden at every step. 
Still, wherever clear of mossy 
hummocks, Jim ran. 

Long before noon, when following 
the dogs, he had thrown off his 
parki. Now he discarded his cap. 
Sweat streamed from his forehead, 
though his lungs rebelled at the 
searing air and his threadbare plaid 
shirt was coated with frozen 
breath. 

On, on—on that tantalising trail 
of the bounding fisher he ran or 
plodded, according to the nature 
of the terrain. At times young 
swamp spruce grew as densely as 
hazels and had to be circumvented, 
and that grooved line of dimples 
in the snow located again. At 
times the fisher had followed in 
the tracks of caribou travelling 
in small bands, and one needed a 
sharp eye to avoid confusion. 
Again the paths of snowshoe hares 
among thick scrub on ridges or the 
fisher’s sudden departure into tree- 
tops taxed Jim’s ingenuity. But 
his method was to press on and 
circle if necessary. He was ever 
hopeful that one of these loops 
would result in the knowledge 
that he had overrun his quarry. 

Four o'clock came when an 
orange sun kissed the western 
tree-tops ahead. A bare hour 
till dusk. Jim was tiring and the 
dogs’ nerves were ragged. The 
toboggan, no longer under control 
of a trail-line behind, leapt over 
mossy hummocks and butted young 
Nipawin’s rear. His sudden leaps 
to escape brought reactions and 
snarls from each dog in line. Then 
the toboggan would overturn or 
harness snarl in branches of 
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thickets, a hundred irritating time- 
wasting incidents. 

But now the snow had a tale to 
tell—one of triumph and tragedy. 
The latter related to a porcupine. 
Where one of these lumbering 
creatures had ploughed a furrow 
through deep snow in a quest 
for fresh bark, the fisher had fol- 
lowed. He had treed his victim 
in a willow and tackled it from 
beneath, the only part not pro- 
tected with myriad lance-like quills. 
Jim pictured the thrust — the 
‘black cat’s’ slash at the belly ; 
or, more like, a lightning stroke 
at the throat to foil the big 
rodent’s chisel teeth. Grimly the 
fisher would cling till its ponderous 
victim was bloodless, then let it 
drop from the bark-stripped tree. 

A quill-littered trail in the 
snow showed where the spoiler had 
lugged the thirty-pound porcupine 
from one possible hiding-place to 
another, to be cached at last 
in the hollow bole of a wind-fallen 
pine. 

Surely now the fisher would be 
found close by. And Jim was 
right. Half an hour later he 
circled and certified that the fisher 
had found its day’s refuge. 

He reconnoitred this, once a 
patriarch of jack pines, after hitch- 
ing the cariole some distance away 
to prevent the dogs from catching 
scent and raising a cry. The top 
of the pine was dead. The lower 
bark, though it had lost the red 
flush of health, still nourished a 
few living limbs. And here, about 
fifteen feet from the ground, was 
an opening that indicated a hollow 
trunk and the door of the fisher’s 
retreat. 

Satisfied there were no other 
openings, Jim proceeded quickly. 
From his caribou-skin sleeping-bag 
on the cariole he pulled several 
worn blankets. Next he cut and 
trimmed a light birch. On the 
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end of this pole he bundled the 

blankets, then hoisted them and 
stuffed them into the hole in the 
tree, effectually cutting off an 
exit. Now, with his sleeping-bag 
still handy, Jim set to work to fel] 
the pine. 

This was no idle task. Even 
though the trunk was hollow the 
highest point of the bole for 
effective chopping had a three- 
foot diameter. From time to 
time Jim paused in his labours to 
ascertain that the blankets had 
not been dislodged. It was nearing 
dark when the patriarch fell, and 
Jim snatched up his sleeping-bag 
to cover the hollow butt. Having 
his quarry bottled like this he 
could rap on the log and scare it 
into the leather bag. 

So much for plans. As the 
giant tree crashed, its dead top, 
more rotten than Jim realised, 
parted from the main trunk. 
From this fracture darted a large 
‘black cat,’ leaping in incredible 
bounds straight for the dogs! 
But it swerved in time, and left 
them straining after it till the 
cariole, tied at Jim’s shoulder- 
level, was hoisted clear of the 
ground and the wheel dog almost 
dangled from his collar. 

The ‘ black cat’ was gone! The 
dogs’ yelping frenzy trailed off 
into weary silence again. Jim, 
dejected, stared into the gloomy 
wood. His remarks are better 
omitted. He was suddenly con- 
scious of a great fatigue. 

Still night came swiftly, and 
frost sank a swifter knife through 
perspiration-damp garments at the 
first minute’s inaction. The dead 
tree-top that had undone his 
efforts Jim now utilised for fire- 
wood. With a snowshoe for a 
shovel he cleared a camp space. 
With pine branches he built a 
wind - break and _ heat - reflector. 
Then while snow melted in 4 
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blackened old kettle the dogs were 
chained to separate trees, fed fish, 
and left to make the best of 
snowy beds. 

No sooner was a heavy meal 
eaten than Jim stripped off his 
clammy clothes. They remained 
with him inside the caribou-skin 
bag, but to leave them on while 
he slept would invite a damp 
chill and an unwaking death ; for 
if one is sufficiently fatigued even 
frost is no barrier to slumber. 
So Jim merely grunted at thought 
of renewing his quest and left 
the answer to a new day. 


No need to pursue the tan- 
talising remembrance, the doubts 
and the fresh hopes that occupied 
his waking thoughts. Enough to 
credit Jim with a powerful resolve. 
It takes determination enough to 
stir from warm blankets before 
the crack of a sub-zero dawn, but 
sheer courage to face away from 
home again with a single day’s 
rations. Perhaps it was that 
other blood of Jim’s, that ‘ wee 
drop of Scotch,’ that drove his 
weary limbs. 

The second day Jim drew a 
blank for perhaps forty miles of a 
wandering but ever-westward trail. 
Rough and tortuous it had been, 
now it was worse. Rocky out- 
croppings topped the ridges. There 
were long strips of cyclone timber, 
tangled swathes cut by the wind. 
On these pole barriers the fisher 
had happily gained time, while 
Jim had to make his way around. 

On the dawn of the third day 
-Jim’s breakfast was fish—the last 
piece withheld from the dogs. 
His lunch was a spruce hen, 
hurriedly cooked. But he could 
not waste his dozen cartridges on 
such small fry. Nor could he 
afford time to snare rabbits at 
nights. So he kept a keen eye 
peeled for caribou. Several he 
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had previously seen in the dis- 
tance. Now he was willing to 
depart from his trail if opportunity 
offered. None did all that day. 

He was swinging to the north- 
west now. Perhaps the fisher 
would make a great circle and 
come back by way of Ballantyne 
Lake and the Grassberry River. 
Jim pressed on, hopeful that this 
sunset would see him caught up 
with his quarry again. Surely 
the ‘black cat’s’ first fear had 
passed. Its trail now looked 
fresh—as though it had halted 
somewhere for a good rest—and 
travelled more leisurely. Then 
at the edge of a thicket Jim 
found remains of a snowshoe hare. 
Perhaps the ‘black cat,’ having 
eaten, was holed up again not far 
off. Perhaps the next ridge. 

Perhaps. Jim never learned. 
With the western sun in his eyes 
he was ploughing across a clear 
stretch of muskeg and too late 
observed that the snow had an 
ochre tinge, indicating a heat 
pocket. His ground suddenly gave 
way beneath him, and he was 
plunged up to his armpits in 
paralysing water. 

A desperate predicament. His 
snowshoes, great clogs of slush, 
Jim could untwist because of their 
cross-hitch fastenings; but he 
could ill afford their loss. So he 
navigated the dogs into position, 
and, holding the trail line, hollered, 
“Mush! Mush, you b—=3s!” 
And “the b——s mushed!” he 
says, hauling him clear. 

Then as he rose from the snow 
the frost charged down. He 
kicked clear his soggy snowshoes 
and raced on the back trail for 
timber. First, a fire and plenty 
of wood; then into his sleeping- 
bag to thaw the chill out of his 
marrow. Still from time to time 
he must emerge to supervise the 
drying of clothes and the feeding 
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of the fire. There was no feeding 
of the dogs or himself that night. 

We will pass on to dawn and the 
need of food. By a more or less 
happy chance Jim’s shot at a 
ptarmigan sent four woodland 
caribou plunging from cover. He 
heard their sudden crash through 
brush and glimpsed them heading 
northward into the muskeg, by 
that time out of range of his old 
44°40 Winchester. 

The famished hunter and his 
dogs must have one of those 
caribou if it took all this day, so, 
travelling windward of their tracks 
to keep the dogs from raising a 
cry, Jim pursued the caribou for 
no little distance before he antici- 
pated their halt, and, after tether- 
ing the cariole, circled ahead for 
a shot. In doing so he made 
two discoveries—first, the fresh 
tracks of the fisher swinging north- 
east; and second, the caribou 
angling towards him. 

When the leading caribou came 
broadside at a hundred paces the 
old Winchester roared. “‘Gotum!” 
Jim smacked, and leapt to the 
kill. He had forgotten the fisher, 
and it remained forgotten till this 
meat was butchered. Then, the 
dogs feeding on the offal and his 
frying-pan busy, Jim could turn 
optimist again. 

His optimism was justified, too. 
Late that day on a now eastward 
trail he crossed the trap-line of a 
competitor. This, the fourth in 
four days, led south-west—from 
Ballantyne Lake, Jim judged; 
and, by its old blaze marks, that 
of his cousin, Crooked Hand Jack. 
Having constantly zigzagged and 
looped over one hundred and fifty 
miles of desolate waste, it was 
eheering to feel confidence in one’s 
bearings. And soon after this 
Jim caught up with the fisher. 

Again it was in a hollow tree; 
but such a lightning-scarred ruin 





that Jim feared to fell it after 
his previous experience. Different 
tactics were demanded. 

The tree stood clear of others 
that might offer branches ag 
avenues of escape. That left 
two choices: one to leave steel 
traps set at the base in hopes of 
@ capture by morning—a doubtful 
choice, since the wily animal might 
spring clear of the danger; the 
other a chance that the fisher 
could be frightened into a leap to 
the ground as had often happened 
when Jim hunted with his father. 

Carefully he now selected a 
sapling with a crotched top and 
trimmed it. To the angles of the 
crotch he fixed the open end of 
the caribou sleeping-bag, making 
a sort of net, and with this he 
approached the tree. Then, stand- 
ing close under, Jim rapped with 
the butt-end of his pole. 

Suddenly the fisher leapt from 
concealment and flashed up the 
tree. ‘“‘Good!” The farther he 
had to jump the more time to set 
the improvised net to catch him. 
Jim increased the weight of his 
blows. The fisher would expect 
this tree to crash also; but as 
yet he clung to the quivering top, 
there almost forty feet above the 
snow. 

Thump... thump... thump. 
Would the ‘black cat’ never 
attempt that leap? Jim’s nerve 
strain was as great as his victim’s 
when at last the creature turned, 
facing down, and catapulted itself 
into space, aiming at the nearest 
tree. As it soared, spread-eagled, 
Jim leapt with his net like a 
Plains Cree with a giant lacrosse 
stick and sought to ensnare him. 

So near, yet so far! The 
‘black cat’s’ forelegs caught one 
bar of the net, which served only 
to break the fall; for so great 
was the creature’s strength that 
it did not slither into the bag, 
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but threw itself clear. A second 
lunge of the awkward net was 
too late. Again the fisher was 
gone ! 

It was fate. It was the work 
of the Spirits. Jim fumbled his 
wolverine charm, not the first 
time in these many days of trial, 
and fumed. He had been as tire- 
less as the wolverine and as wily ; 
yet his luck had failed. He might 
as well turn his face towards home. 

Were forces of evil and good 
conflicting beyond the pale of 
Jim’s epic journey ? Who knows ? 
But one is tempted to wonder—in 
the light of the strange perversity 
of fortune that ended his trials. 

By no conscious intent Jim’s 
homeward route coincided with 
that of the fisher. Though he held 
to a straight line of travel, which 
the fisher did not, he crossed the 
tracks three times, and nightfall 
saw him following them directly. 
But it was too dark when he 
camped on a ridge to investigate 
the surrounding trees. 

Ravenously but gloomily Jim 
ate about six pounds of caribou 
steak and washed it down with 
tea, thinking how disappointed 
Pierre would be when he heard 
the story of this hunt. God only 
knew, by this time the crippled 
Frenchman might have set out to 
investigate Jim’s failure to return. 
There was irony in that thought, 
considering how Pierre had become 
maimed. Well, Jim would cut 
in on his northern line, if his sense 
of direction served, perhaps by 


tomorrow night, and... 


“Damn! What’s that?” Jim 
had reached the point of rolling 
a cigarette when he heard the 
barking of a dog. Could he have 
camped within sound of another 
trapper’s cabin? No; that was 
young Nip’s bark. The beggar had 
slipped his collar or broken his 
chain. Now he gave excited voice 
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as though he had located a roosting 
partridge. 

“Or the fisher!” Jim scoffed 
at the thought as he hastened off 
into the dark. He could not see 
to shoot, but he must collar that 
dog before he took to hunting 
rabbits. 

He found Nip barking and snarl- 
ing at one end of a hollow log 
from which came answering snarls 
and hissing. The fisher, without 
a doubt. So Jim blocked the log 
and hastened to move his camp 
over beside it. In the light of a 
new day he was able to utilise his 
sleeping-bag according to original 
plan and capture the savage little 
beast, a business which he managed 
without serious damage to either, 
and a business in which Jim 
remained curiously not curious 
about the animal’s sex. 

Thus simply ended Jim’s quest, 
but not his story. 

Late on the sixth day since his 
departure Jim met Pierre on the 
trail—a sad but heroic Pierre 
hobbling slowly along Crooked 
Creek to discover Jim’s fate, 
certain of tragedy now. There 
followed the little Frenchman’s 
double jubilation poured out in a 
confusion of two languages; then 
his triumphant, if bumpy, ride 
home, crooning to a certified Mon- 
sieur Pekan to “’ave patience. 
Madame awaits!” 

Monsieur, however, had little 
patience with the cage that awaited 
—scarcely less than Jim had for 
Pierre’s arguments that the fishers 
be kept for breeding stock. Jim, 
noting the fretful pair’s savage 
incompatibility to confinement, 
itched to get them off his hands 
while they still lived to fetch 
four hundred dollars. This he 
intended to do just as surely as 
the sun would rise, when he 
settled himself to recuperate from 
his Journey. 
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Now when an Indian relaxes 
he does it very thoroughly. I do 
not wish to labour the point, but 
the contrast is vivid—the unflag- 
ging effort and relentless purpose 
of the trail, no less than that of 
Monsieur Pekan himself—the utter 
indolence that follows. Ordinarily 
a buck allows his squaw to do 
everything but the hunting. In 
this case Pierre served as Jim’s 
squaw. He fed the fire, fed the 
dogs, fed Jim, fed the fishers. The 
last he fed and left severely 
alone, while unmercifully he belted 
every husky that advanced a 
claim to howl. 

On the third day Jim mustered 
enough energy for a stroll towards 
the pens, though warned not to 
approach closely, and heard the 
gnawing of wood. Then suddenly 
he saw a fisher frisk around the 
corner of the latest arrival’s pen. 
One moment the ‘black cat’ 
halted, nose up, sniffing at Jim’s 
warning scent ; one moment before 
it bounded off into the woods. 

Jim stood rooted to the spot, 
caught between impulses—to run 
for his rifle, to examine the 
method of escape, to tell Pierre. 
Finally, believe it or not, he did 
none of these things. The reason 
was—and it encompassed six days 
of stupendous effort from dawn 
till dark, any one of which days 
would have laid up the average 
citizen for a month—that Jim 
had not finished resting. He was 


still fit as a fiddle, but no fortune 
on earth would have persuaded 
him to set out again today. §o 
to keep peace in the camp he 
simply returned and said nothing 
to Piorre. 

The dénouement was two days 
in forthcoming, since the fishers 
were amply supplied with food. 
Then a pop-eyed Frenchman re- 
turned excitedly from an excursion 


to the pens. 
“Jeem! Jeem! Wi’at you 
teenk? W’at you teenk ‘ave 


’appen ? ” 

The Indian preserved the bronze 
mask of his face and shrugged. 

“By gar, Jeem, you _nevair 
believe! Day ‘fore las’, anodder 
pekan come right up to de pen! 
I see hees track ! ” 

Jim  grunted _unbelievingly. 
““Mebbe one escape ?” 

“Non, non! Dat’s wat I 
teenk at firs’. Bot bot’ Madame 
and Monsieur are safe in deir 
pens. Dis odder son-of-a-gun come 
for veesit! De ‘snow yesterday 
part cover hees track. Sacré! 
just teenk, eef you only know in 
time mebbe you catch heem too!” 

Jim grunted again and rolled 
a@ cigarette. His sombre counte- 
nance never betrayed the surprise 
that was in his voice when he 
told me about the visit of this 
incredible third ‘ black cat.’ But 
he never told Pierre he had seen 
it—and he swore me to secrecy 
then. 


II.—THE SECRET OF MADAME PEKAN. 


So much for Jim’s climax. He 
regarded the secret joke on him- 
self as a greater joke on Pierre. 
His laughter lay deep, twisting 
his wide thin lips slowly, lurking 
like an imp of mischief in his 
dark eyes. That he had seen 
the fisher and that Pierre never 


got the opportunity to nag him 
about his lack of action expressed 
Jim’s Indian sense of humour. 
The secret probably tided him 
over many incidents when rela- 
tions were strained. 

A real clash of purpose was 
brewing over Jim’s intention to 
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sell the fishers rather than keep 
them for breeding stock. As yet 
he was free to make this decision ; 
for the two were not partners, and 
Jim’s ownership went unquestioned. 
The little Frenchman sought only 
to launch Jim into a venture more 
humane and profitable than trap- 
ping; but Mickelby’s offer of two 
hundred dollars apiece for fishers 
loomed large to Jim. Once he 
reached the frame of mind to 
take to the trail, he proposed to 
mush the length of Cumberland 
Lake and along the main Sas- 
katchewan River to Le Pas. Two 
days’ travel would see the fishers 
delivered. 

There were many logical argu- 
ments in favour of sale. The 
fishers, so fretful in their pens, 
might never breed. The four 
hundred dollars might be used to 
purchase netting and _ concrete 
indispensable to the erection of 
more permanent and healthy pens, 
and to purchase a silver fox to 


mate the red one—with perhaps 
enough money left over for an- 


other mink. (Breeding stock was 
coming down in price.) Or better, 
to Jim’s way of thinking, simply 
use that money as need arose. 
Such a reserve could tide him 
over many years. 

The latter course Pierre feared 
most: that Jim would continue 
to live principally by the use of 
steel traps. Considering this and 
his ambition that Jim should be a 
pioneer breeder of fishers, it was 
with a heavy heart that the little 
_ Frenchman built a partitioned 
crate in which to transport the 
pair. 

As he did so Pierre wondered 
what would happen if they were 
allowed together in the same pen. 
This was February, the breeding 
season of wolves, foxes, and mink. 
These nights timber wolves howled 
close at hand, attracted by Old 
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Woman, the lead dog. Perhaps 
Madame Pekan also desired her. 
mate? Perhaps Jim could be 
persuaded if ...? 

Jim was away on his last 
round, taking up his traps; for 
fur was now past its best, and 
Pierre with many misgivings re- 
solved to chance his experiment, 
though he knew he took a desperate 
risk. He had read about the 
mating of penned marten and 
mink, both cousins of the fisher. 
The females, if they refused atten- 
tions, were liable to fight and be 
killed by the rapacious males. 
Were such also true of the fisher, 
Pierre stood in grave danger of 
confronting Jim on his return with 
at least a badly damaged pair— 
and a few days hence they were due 
to set out on an arduous journey. 

** But, if Madame she lak’ ’er 
’osband, by gar, mebbe Jeem’s 
not so moch for ’urry to sell ’em !” 

So the indomitable Letruc made 
his pecular preparation for the 
nuptials, arming himself with 
leather gauntlets and a _ long 
crotched pole before approaching 
the pens. These have been 
described only as being built of 
logs. Of necessity they were 
floored to prevent burrowing and 
almost completely roofed because 
Pierre had no netting except what 
had been taken from a wire fish- 
trap and doled out in small 
squares for light and ventilation. 
Within were nest-boxes equipped 
with drop-doors, and as the animals 
remained in these boxes in day- 
time, or at least certainly when a 
human approached, Pierre had 
only to reach in with a stick and 
drop the door to secure an animal 
while cleaning the pen. So now 
he was able without difficulty to 
remove Monsieur Pekan, nest and 
all, and shake him out into 
Madame’s abode. 

Immediately Pierre had his 
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forked stick in readiness. And 
he caught his breath as Monsieur 
leapt to escape into Madame’s 
boudoir. For, terrified at the 
sudden intrusion, she barred the 
opening with bared fangs and a 
cat-like hissing and growling. Mon- 
sicur luckily halted in time before 
this likewise unexpected meeting 
and retreated to the farthest 
corner of the sixteen-foot pen. 
Had he caught Madame completely 
unawares the two might have come 
to grips in their frenzy ; then even 
Pierre might never have saved 
them, since, as he learned later, a 
fisher has the tenacity of a bulldog, 
relaxing its grip only when choked 
into insensibility. Or he might 
never have saved himself had he 
braved entering the pen. He was 
also to learn that a single fisher 
can successfully attack and kill a 
deer. 

Now the little Frenchman eyed 
the pair in trepidation. The 
attention of both ‘black cats’ 
was focused on him in a thankless 
glare. As long as they remained 
aware of his presence they were 
hardly likely to consider the pros- 
pect of matrimony; but as they 
were equally liable to make it a 
match of tooth and claw, Pierre 
took his time about securing the 
netted hatch. Then he retreated 
down-wind of the pen to stand 
listening with bated breath. 

Fortunately the weather was 
warming—the thermometer said 
ten above zero—but Pierre spent 
a cold and seemingly endless 
vigil before he heard any signs of 
recognition from the two. Growl- 
ing softened away to a purring 
whinny. 

Did this spell love or platonic 
friendship ? Pierre only knew he 
was deeply thankful for a lack of 
hostility. But finally, after an 
hour or so, he could bear the 
suspense no longer and stole up 











to investigate. The result was 
disappointing. The affair was 
barely platonic: their positions 
were the same as before, Madame 
peeking out of her boudoir, Mon- 
sieur sulking in his corner. 

Then as Pierre turned away, 
disappointed, he heard the un. 
mistakable yelp of a dog, an- 
nouncing Jim’s return a day 
before schedule. 

There followed a strange con- 
fusion of emotion when the Indian 
came up from the cabin shoulder. 
ing one of the smaller box-traps, 
the one that had caught their 
female mink nearly two months 
ago. 

“A dog mink?” Pierre ques- 
tioned hopefully, at the same time 
blushing as he put his finger to 
his lips and confessed, “I put 
Monsieur in Madame’s pen.” 

“Mmm. Adogmink. Come out 
to travel for mate. I catchum in 
steel trap. Only lose one toe.” 

Jim’s smiling triumph suddenly 
clouded. ‘‘ You putum fisher to- 
gether ?”” he demanded incredu- 
lously. 

**' Dey lak’ each odder.”’ 
shrugged helplessly. 

Jim frowned. ‘“‘ You crazy. I 
want to sellum—alive !”’ 


Pierre 


“I votch ’em .. . I listen all 
night tonight, Jeem. I promeese. 
Please! It’s good beezness. You 


vait. If Madame she’s no ’ave 
baby by spring break-up, ve tak’ 
’em out by boat. Mickelby buy 
em, anyway.” 

Jim’s frown deepened into a 
scowl. ‘“‘I takem to Le Pas day 
after tomorrow.” 

But by the second day the 
milder weather had turned into 
@ not unexpected February thaw, 
rendering travel difficult. After- 
wards, when the snow had settled 
and frozen again, Jim’s trip would 
be easy. In the meantime, how- 
ever, Pierre had at least gained 
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assurance of the ‘black cats’’ 
compatibility to each other; and 
in addition he and Jim had had 
an obvious success in mating the 
female mink. So Pierre pursued 
his pleas that the fishers be kept 
until Madame proved barren. That 
was all he asked. 

“ Don’ you see, Jeem, if Madame 
‘ave baby, we ’ave les pekan vort’ 
op to two t’ousan’ dollar? By 
gar, dat’s heap of money! Den 
I bet me de Hodson Bay Companee 
she’s let you ’ave all de wire- 
netting you vant, hein ?” 

Jim scratched his head a great 
deal those days. The idea of 
finding out whether the fishers 
would breed before he decided to 
sell was something like having 
your cake and eating it. And 
there was some chance that the 
Hudson Bay Company would recog- 
nise their venture if they already 
had young fishers for a start. 
Had the Company not always 
advanced grub-stake to their 
trappers on next season’s catch ? 

“He who hesitates is lost.” 
So Pierre won another round in 
his strange battle to save Jim 
in spite of himself. And doubtless 
Jim had always foreseen his own 
defeat as a fur rancher if he 
attempted the business unaided. 
The two were partners when I 
came down from Ballantyne Lake 
late that spring. 

Even then I knew that Madame 
Pekan had borne her contribution 
to the partners and to natural 
history, but that the birth was 
still shrouded in mystery I never 
dreamed. Nor did Jim and Pierre. 
How many young there were or 
what they looked like seemed the 
only mystery then, for as yet the 
babies were naked and blind in the 
nest. 

Though I had imagined a heart- 
breaking trail still lay ahead of 
the partners I confess I took the 
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success of Two Feathers’ Fur 
Farm as pioneer breeders of fine 
northern fishers for granted till I 
used a caribou hunt as my excuse 
for a visit early last winter. So 
much had I been impressed by the 
spirit of Pierre Letruc, so far had 
I been from guessing the secret of 
Madame Pekan. 

And so long it took the partners 
to learn it, too. They also had 
taken their first success for granted, 
though Pierre did not fail humbly 
to thank le bon Dieu for five baby 
fishers—almost a record number, 
it proved. 

Their first summer was one of 
high hopes and sad disappoint- 
ments. They got a taste of the 
latter when the female mink died 
before her young ones were weaned. 
But Jim procured a good supply 
of wire-netting for pens, and 
Pierre got the promise of a silver 
fox from Mickelby in trade for 
one of the young fishers. Two 
others were to be traded for mates. 
Mickelby also had had young fishers 
born in captivity, though they 
had not continued to breed. 

This was undoubtedly Jim Two 
Feathers’ greatest year of labour: 
helping dig a larger garden for 
vegetables to assure the animals 
a proper diet, digging a cellar 
for its winter storage, hunting 
and fishing, and building new 
pens. Here Pierre’s imagination 
soared. A fisher pen should go 
up, he decided; it should be a 
cylinder encasing a tree. A climber 
should not be confined to earth. 
High in the tree-tops he would 
attach the nest-boxes. And the 
wisdom of his plan was apparent ; 
for the young fishers gambolled 
happily from bough to bough, and 
even the old ones found a form of 
content. 

But spring came again, and Two 
Feathers’ Fur Farm had only a litter 
of foxes to show. Having bred a 
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silver and a red they got variety : 
three reds, two crosses, and a 
silver. It was a saddened Pierre 
who had to admit that except 
for Jim’s trapping that winter 
and the next they would never 
have survived. Even so, the 
young foxes had to be pelted. 
No use keeping any for breeding 
stock unless others could be pro- 
cured for mates; and this time 
Mickelby refused to trade. In 
any case every pelt was needed 
to make a payment on the expensive 
wire-netting Pierre had lavished 
on the fisher pens. 

Jim now eyed those pens with 
disfavour. Their three pairs and 
Mickelby’s two had all failed to 
breed. What was the point in 
keeping them? The gamble, he 
knew, was for high stakes. To be 
able to sell guaranteed breeding 
stock meant to command ex- 
orbitant prices for many years. 
“Guaranteed breeding stock!” 
Pierre’s ever-hopeful slogan. Jim 
repeated the words mournfully 
and spat. 

‘“* But mebbe de young pekan no 
breed de firs’ year, Jeem,”’ Pierre 
argued. “I’m read about dese 
animal, an’ nobody knows w’en 
dey breed. So I read about de 
wolverine, an’ nobody know about 
dem eider. So I read about de 
marten who is cousin of de pekan, 
an’ w’at you teenk? De marten 
she’s breed in July and carry ’er 
young seven mont’s. So give de 
pekan anodder chance.” 

“Old pair no breed again,” Jim 
grunted. 

On that point Pierre remained 
‘stumped ’—though the mystery 
seemed partly cleared. when 
Madame’s daughters both gave 
birth to litters the following spring. 

Leaving Madame out of the 
argument, this would seem to 
prove a longer period of gestation, 
as with the marten. The pairs 
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had been allowed to remain to. 
gether almost till the young were 
born. Perhaps they had bred in 
July. Many a long night’s vigil 
Pierre had kept then, but he had 
no proof. 

Not until another year. The 
spirits ebbed when all pairs were 
barren again. What did this 
signify ? That fishers bred only 
once in two years? Such un- 
prolific creatures could hardly be 
called sure money-makers; and 
greatly as they were disappointed 
for themselves Pierre and Jim 
were troubled by the confident 
assurances they had given two 
American purchasers who had paid 
a thousand dollars a pair for the 
young pen-raised stock. 

Came their fifth spring, and 
again Madame Pekan was a grand- 
mother if not a mother. Bi- 
annual breeding would seem to be 
established, at least as far as her 
progeny were concerned. 

** An’ den,” said Pierre, relating 
these events, “w’at you teenk? 
One morning I go down to de pen 
—an’ wat you teenk? I am 
carazy for excite! It is still de 
same mont’ in weech de baby is 
born an’ wat you teenk? A 
buck has break into de mama's 
pen. I am carazy for excite. 
He ’ave kill de baby like a dog 
mink will murder hees chile, I 
bet me! Mais non! De baby 
is safe op in de nest on de tree, 
an’ papa he’s want for mak’ love 
to mama on de groun’—an’ mama 
she’s teenk dat’s fine, by gosh !” 

So here was the strange solution 
to the mystery. An eleven-month 
period of gestation! Four months 
longer than marten! Almost four 
times as long as that of so large 
an animal as the wolf ! 

“You onnerstan,” explained 
Pierre, ‘‘w’en de females fail to 
breed we leave ’em wid de mates 
all year. But w’en dey going for 
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’ave chile we separate ’em an’ 
keep em apart till de baby ’ave 
grown. So dey only got chance for 
breed every secon’ year! Who- 
ever guess dey soch onnatural 
critter ?” 

“But Madame Pekan—why did 
she never breed again ?” 

“De troot’ of de mattair is dat 
Madame nevair breed once in 
captivity. She’s bred eight or 
nine mont’s before we catch her 
in box-trap. After dat she’s fret 
too much in pen to care about 
‘osband.”” 

So between Madame and Mon- 
sieur there had never been more 
than a platonic friendship, after 
all—unless they had previously 
mated in the wilderness. And Jim’s 
arduous trail—all for nought those 
six days of tortuous travel. This 
was a climax to cap Jim’s climax 
indeed. 

“And so Monsieur lived need- 
lessly in confinement all those 
years.” The thought struck me 
with a ringing note of sadness as 
with Pierre I left his cabin—a 
large new cabin of peeled spruce 
logs in which I had been received 
by chic Adele, Pierre’s young 
bride from Le Pas. Another new 
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cabin, though not quite so new, 
was that of Mrs Two Feathers 
close by ; but Jim was away deer 
hunting, and so I was alone with 
Pierre as we now turned into the 
spruce. ‘“‘ And what finally hap- 
pened to Madame and Monsieur ? ” 

“Ah!” Pierre clutched my 
arm. ‘“ Dere, my frien’, we ’ave a 
great mystery! One morning I 
go down to de pen—and w’at you 
teenk ? I am carazy for excite! 
Oui, wat you teenk? Someone 
’ave left open de doors of deir 


pens. Oui, I am carazy for 
excite! Madame and Monsieur 
’ave gone! 


“Can Jeem ’ave done dis t’ing, 
I am vonder? Mais non!” 
Pierre argued to himself with con- 
viction. ‘“ Jeem would nevair go 
for to do dis t’ing. He’s interes’ 
only in de hunt an’ de fish an’ de 
nice wife. He’s not care about 
two ole pekan. So who can ’ave 
done dis ting? I’m vonder if 
mebbe I grow so absent-mind’ I 
leave dem doors open myself. 
W’at you teenk ?” 

I answered Pierre’s twinkling 
dark eyes with laughter. 

“Vell, w’atever you teenk, you 
will say, please, not’ing to Jeem?” 
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REFUGEES. 


BY D. FRANCIS. 


Ir is now generally recognised 
that the civilian refugee problem 
in France contributed in some de- 
gree to her final disastrous capitu- 
lation. The magnitude of that 
problem can only be realised by 
those who actually came in contact 
with it; figures alone, though 
staggering in their immensity, 
convey little of its implications. 

The story begins in September 
1939 with the evacuation of the 
Moselle area on the outbreak of 
war, and the transfer of its in- 
habitants en masse to the central 
and south-west regions of the 
country. Bitter complaints were 
made about the distribution of 
these people, and the inadequacy 
of the accommodation provided 
for them. It certainly seemed a 
mistake to burden a tiny village 
of, say, 150 souls with double 
that number of refugees, and the 
French themselves said that the 
whole business was very badly 
managed. However, the evacuees 
appear to have settled down more 
or less successfully. Billets were 
found for them on farms, in the 
villages, and in the numerous 
small chateaux of these parts, 
which are generally left empty by 
their owners for at least nine 
months of the year. They were 
supervised by paid assistantes 
sociales, women who had under- 
gone a two years’ training as 
welfare workers, and who covered 
the very considerable distances in 
their allotted districts either by 
means of local motor-buses and 
bicycles, or of small cars of their 
own. 

The duties of the assistante were 
to make house-to-house visitations, 


inspect the children, settle dis. 
putes between the involuntary 
hosts and guests, distribute cloth- 
ing (if possible, without stirring up 
local jealousies), dole out sewing. 
machines to those who could use 
them, and deal with the hundred- 
and-one questions which inevitably 
arise when the life of a community 
is dislocated by the influx of a 
crowd of strangers with totally 
different manners, customs, and 
even language ; for many of these 
people spoke only a German patois. 
All this had to be done in col- 
laboration with that important 
functionary, the local mayor. Fre- 
quently the refugees had their own 
mayor as well, and on the common- 
sense and tact of this individual 
and of the _  assistante 
depended. 

A roulotte, or travelling dispen- 
sary, was presented to one of the 
districts by English sympathisers. 
An Englishwoman, Miss W., volun- 
teered to take out her own car to 
tow it and help generally with 
refugee work, and early last May 
I was sent over to join her. The 
German invasion of Belgium and 
Holland took place on 10th May. 
It was followed by the overrunning 
of Luxemburg, the crossing of the 
Meuse, and the creation of the 
Longwy-Sedan ‘bulge’ in the 
French line of defence. These 
events started a colossal shifting 
of the civil population, and France 
found herself faced with a new and 
completely unmanageable refugee 
problem which ran first into hun- 
dreds of thousands, and later into 
a@ landslide of millions of human 
souls, which poured ceaselessly 
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southward by rail and road until 
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the day of her tragic submission 
to Germany. 

Our headquarters were in the 
cathedral city of Poitiers, where on 
15th May we assembled at the 
station to meet the first trains 
in this new evacuation. <A centre 
daccueil already existed to deal 
with the victualling question. 
What was needed in addition was 
a first-aid post, and some means 
of providing special milk for the 
babies, of whom there might be 
anything up to two hundred and 
fifty on each train. The authori- 
ties scarcely realised what they 
were up against, and the installa- 
tion at first was ludicrously in- 
adequate. A porters’ room was 
requisitioned which contained a 
fixed wash-hand basin, and little 
else. From the one cold-water 
tap ran what was not even drink- 
ing water, though we used it 
steadily for the first four days for 
mixing the babies’ milk. After 
that someone affixed a label, 
Eau non potable, and supplies 
were fetched from elsewhere. The 
only means of heating the water 
was by one small portable gas-jet 
which warmed pints where we 
needed gallons. Nor were matters 
improved by the knowledge that 
another charitable organisation in 
the station had any amount of 
hot water at its disposal, and 
firmly refused to part with a drop. 
Kind people brought old linen for 
the infants and clothing for their 
elders, all of which had to be 
piled on the one available bed in 
the salle ; medicaments ran short ; 
local chemists rummaged out all 
the travellers’ samples that had 
accumulated for the past ten 
years and sent them down for 
distribution, with the result that 
one was confronted with the names 
of medicines one had never heard 
of. There was an exasperating 
lack of utensils. The station 
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became a centre of interest for 
idle folk. When a train came in 
a screeching horde of willing but 
entirely undisciplined workers pre- 
cipitated themselves into the room, 
seized cans of milk, rushed pell- 
mell to the train, and tore back, 
clamouring for further supplies 
which no one stopped to make. 
It was complete pandemonium, 
and the din past belief. 

By degrees matters were ad- 
justed. Useless workers were 
eliminated, and those who re- 
mained were licked into shape. 
More equipment was provided, 
and the salle became a perfectly 
good first-aid post and créche. 
The credit for this transformation 
was chiefly due to the infirmiére 
in charge, Mlle A., small, blue-eyed 
and indomitable, and herself a 
refugee from Metz. Though ap- 
pealed to from morning to night 
by half a dozen people at once, 
and confronted fifty times a day 
with some new and unexpected 
situation, she rose to every emer- 
gency, and never lost either her 
head or her temper. She and her 
male colleague, Monsieur 8., kept 
incredibly long hours. They would 
come on duty in the evening, stay 
on all the following day and 
night, and be forcibly pushed off 
home by the rest of us on the 
morning of the second day, almost 
too tired to utter; yet after a few 
hours’ rest they would reappear 
fresh and ready for another long 
spell, nor was their efficiency 
impaired by these superhuman 
efforts. 

The railway staff, too, were 
amazingly competent. Besides 
ordinary passenger and goods traffic 
they had to deal with military 
trains, hospital trains, train-loads 
of German prisoners, and indésir- 
ables—i.e., members of the Fifth 
Column, of whom there seemed 
to be a considerable number. On 
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top of all this came the ceaseless 
flow of refugee traffic, which went 
on night and day for a week. 
Once, in the bureau des sous chefs, 
whither I had gone to make some 
inquiry, I overheard snatches of 
conversation which seemed to in- 
dicate that a train had been 
entirely mislaid ; but in some ways 
France resembles Ireland, where 
odd things like that do happen, and 
no doubt it turned up in the end. 

The composition of the refugee 
trains varied little. They were 
usually made up of third-class 
carriages with wooden seats and 
straight backs, and covered trucks 
or fourgons, which bore the familiar 
inscription: Hommes 40, chevaux, 
en long, 8. The floors of the trucks 
were either bare or covered with 
straw. One I entered had been 
requisitioned in such haste that 
piles of horse manure still re- 
mained in the corners. Once I 
found a dozen open trucks hooked 
on to the end of an incredibly 
long train; they were full of pas- 
sengers whose heads just reached 
above the sides, among them a 
dear old couple, she with a huge 
straw hat tied firmly under her 
chin, he in a large black felt wide- 
awake. They were quite cheerful, 
having plenty of blankets to keep 
them warm at night, unlike some 
of their less fortunate companions, 
who complained bitterly of the 
cold. Despite their Spartan quar- 
ters the whole crowd looked much 
healthier than those who had a 
roof over their heads. Comfort- 
less though the fourgons were the 
occupants could at least lie down 
at night, and form little family 
groups enclosed within a zareba 
of their belongings. Undoubtedly 
the worst off were those in the 
third-class carriages, who were 
compelled to sit bolt upright by 
day and by night, six and eight in 
@ compartment. Such of their be- 


longings as could not be crammed 
on to the racks were dumped on the 
floor under their feet and in the 
corridor outside, making move. 
ment almost impossible. A twelve- 
hour journey under such conditions 
would be bad enough, but these 
unfortunates had been cooped up 
for as much as six days on end; 
nor were they yet at the end of 
their grim pilgrimage ; for neither 
they nor we knew whither they 
were bound nor when they would 
reach their destination. One did 
not know whom to pity most: 
the young mothers with crying 
babies and fretful children, racked 
with anxiety about their husbands 
at the Front, or the old people 
who had been torn from their 
homes, probably for the second 
time in their lives, and whose 
patient resignation brought tears 
to one’s eyes. I remember five 
old ladies in one compartment, 
wrinkled and desiccated by the 
heat of innumerable summers, 
their eyes still bright and twink- 
ling, and their manners instinct 
with the natural courtesy of the 
peasant as they gratefully accepted 
lumps of sugar sprinkled with 
alcohol de menthe, and mumbled 
them in their toothless gums. 
The only ones who derived enjoy- 
ment from the situation were the 
adolescents of both sexes, who 
had no responsibilities, and to 
whom change of any kind came 
as a lark. In spite of all diffi- 
culties some of the youngsters 
had managed to cling to their 
pets, and I remember a pathetic 
picture of a child standing at the 
door of a fourgon as the train 
moved slowly through the station, 
a cherished Siamese kitten in her 
arms. 

Only a certain number of trains 
were victualled at Poitiers; the 
remainder were provided for else- 
where. Those that we dealt with 
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halted either in a siding or on the 

rmanent way some distance out- 
side the station precincts, an 
arrangement which added con- 
siderably to the labours of the 
devoted bands of Boy Scouts, 
Girl Guides, and civilian helpers, 
relays of whom ran day and night 
between the centre d’ accueil and the 
trains, laden with food and drink. 
Baskets of bread, trays of paté and 
cheese, cans of coffee and water, 
and milk for children and old folk 
were distributed in unlimited 
quantities. The cost to the munici- 
pality must have been enormous. 
Mothers and babies were escorted 
to the infirmary, where the infants 
were changed and given bottles of 
specially prepared milk; small 
children and their elders got a 
much-needed wash at the hard- 
worked basin. All French girls 
seem to be born with a natural 
gift for handling babies; it was 
pretty to see the speed and dex- 
terity with which even the youngest 
helpers washed the infants and 
rolled them up in the ample 
couches so that they looked like 
little mummies. 

The trains were patrolled by a 
male and female nurse, each carry- 
ing a horrid little despatch case 
marked with a red cross, and 
much too small for the number of 
bottles and dressings that had to 
be crammed into it. Armed with 
this, one stumbled along the stony 
permanent way, calling out: 
“ Y-a-t-il des malades ou des 
blessés ? ” 

At first there was often no 
response, then someone would ask 
for a pill or an aspirin; the rest 
of the compartment would at 
once want the same, heads would 
pop out of every window, and 
there would be a general clamour 
for remedies. Headaches, sore 
throats, and swollen legs were the 
chief complaints. For the last- 
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named nothing could be done. 
** Madame, regardez mes jambes, 
comme elles sont enflées,” was the 
cry from at least half the women 
in every train, as they raised their 
skirts to display limbs that sug- 
gested elephantiasis, and were 
poisoned by insect bites as well. 
Poor souls: they had walked 
incredible distances before reaching 
the comparative safety of the 
train; had been bombed and 
machine - gunned by low - flying 
planes; forced to hide at night 
in the woods, where they had been 
devoured by mosquitoes. Now 
they sat hour after hour in the 
same cramped position with their 
legs hanging down. The wonder 
was they retained their sanity 
after what they had gone through. 
Not all of them did. A good- 
looking lad called me one day to 
a@ compartment where a young 
woman sat with staring eyes, 
muttering that the Germans were 
coming to take her children from 
her and she could not bear it. 
Her two small girls huddled beside 
her, frightened and crying; the 
boy’s mother was also in floods of 
tears ; a stout middle-aged couple 
in the far corner looked on sym- 
pathetically. On another occasion 
I found a horribly dirty old woman 
in a compartment with two young 
mothers and their families to 
whom she was no relation. They 
complained that she was out of her 
mind, and pestered the children 
so that they could not sleep at 
night. Pitiable though such cases 
were, it was impossible to move 
them ; no one was taken from the 
train unless too ill to continue the 
journey. As it was, the half- 
dozen beds in the infirmary were 
always full, chiefly with those 
whose powers of endurance had 
reached their limit, and who 
simply could not carry on any 
longer without a break. Even 








in those noisy surroundings it was 

surprising how quickly they re- 
cuperated ; one came to the con- 
clusion that the breed must be 
remarkably tough. 

It was hopeless to worry about 
asepsis when doing dressings. 
Some patients sat on the floor of 
the fourgon or stood on the ground. 
The only place for the first-aid 
case was the running-board, where 
a hot wind blew bits of straw and 
debris all over the contents, while 
one rummaged frantically for what 
was needed. Even for long legs 
it required considerable agility to 
clamber into the train from the 
ground. Willing hands propelled 
one from behind, others hauled 
from above. Once there, it was a 
case of steeplechasing along the 
corridor over impedimenta of every 
description from one compartment 
to another, with the nightmare fear 
at the back of one’s mind that the 
train would move off without 
warning, and one would be carried 
heaven knew where. It was a 
miracle that no accidents hap- 
pened from this cause. Every 
time a train left, dozens of men 
and youths were caught unawares, 
and had to sprint after it and 
take a flying leap on to the 
running-board. Once a woman 
was seized bodily and flung scream- 
ing on to the moving train, where 
she clung wildly until hauled into 
her compartment. Others were 
left behind altogether, and we had 
one poor old body on our hands 
who had lost her carriage and was 
found wandering forlornly about 
the track. So packed were the 
carriages that it was impossible 
to find a seat in any compart- 
ment but your own. A ten-year- 
old boy was handed over to us by 
some French officers, who had 
found him wandering about the 
countryside farther north. He 
and his family had been hiding 
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under a tree from German planes, 
a bomb had been dropped, they 
had scattered, and he had lost 
them completely ; probably they 
had all been killed. He was quite 
self-possessed, and took a deep 
interest in the fitting on of a new 
pair of shoes, which he badly 
needed. 

The line was guarded by colonial 
troops, neat little brown men who 
knew no word of French, but who 
shepherded travellers gently and 
kindly, cleared the way when 
other trains came along, and stood 
with fixed bayonets in front of 
those who tried to stray from the 
appointed path, making strange 
noises to indicate disapproval. 
Of the sanitary arrangements the 
less said the better. In the 
fourgons they were non-existent, 
and the railway track took their 
place, with indescribable results. 
In the carriages the water supply 
had invariably given out. So 
bad were matters in one train 
that I was begged to come up 
and see for myself. ‘“‘ C’était pire 
que le peste,” said the occupants. 
For the French, who were by no 
means squeamish in such matters, 
to complain thus, it must have 
been bad indeed, and I hurriedly 
sought out an official, who, to do 
him justice, ran like a hare to 
the spot when told what was 
wanted. The women’s lavatories 
at the station were a disgrace. 
This was odd, in view of the fact 
that the female intendante was a 
charming and capable lady, im- 
maculately groomed, always ready 
to supply missing amenities when 
possible, and the soul of kindness 
to the refugees. 

On Saturday, 18th May, this 
odyssey of human misery reached 
its climax. Endless trains came 


through, and no less than ten 
stopped for revictualling, one of 
which carried three thousand souls. 
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At one time there were three trains 
in a row on the permanent way, 
the narrow lanes between them 
choked with people and luggage, 
and the air stifling as one fought 
one’s way along, dodging open 
doors and other laden helpers. 
The passengers were in worse case 
than any we had dealt with so 
far. Some declared they had 
walked two hundred and fifty 
kilometres after leaving their 
homes. It sounded incredible, 
but when they said that they 
had trekked from Longwy to 
some place on the Seine one 
realised that they were not ex- 
aggerating. Their feet were in an 
appalling state, covered with huge 
blisters which could not be snipped 
for fear of infection from the 
dirty straw on which they lay. 
Pus ran from open sores. It was 
impossible to bathe such numbers, 
or even to supply clean dressings 
or stockings. One man, slowly 
and with many grimaces, unwound 
some filthy rags from his feet, 
disclosing a state of affairs which 
made me gasp: ‘“ What in the 
world have you been doing ?”” 

“T put on a pair of new shoes 
because I didn’t want to leave 
them behind,” said the poor 
wretch. 

They were amazingly plucky. 
Even small children bore without 
@ murmur dressings which must 
have been horribly painful. Their 
gratitude, too, was embarrassing 
for the little one could do. The 
wife of an elderly man whose 
arm I dressed pressed a _ two- 
franc piece into my hand “ pour 
la Croix Rouge.” ‘Truly a case of 
the widow’s mite, when one re- 
membered that these people had 
lost everything they possessed. 
In one fourgon lay a woman with 
an extensive cancer of the chest, 
tended by a devoted daughter 
who looked completely exhausted. 


The invalid was beautifully kept, 
but it was an appalling case to be 
among a crowd of people. During 
the day the authorities decided 
that the occupants of two trains 
should be sorted out, so that all 
the French might be sent to one 
place and all the Belgians and 
Luxembourgeois to another. Hun- 
dreds were turned out on to the 
track and stood about for hours 
in the scorching sun. Boxes, per- 
ambulators, bicycles, and impedi- 
menta of every description were 
dragged from the luggage - vans 
and sorted by distracted folk, who 
found to their cost that one hastily- 
done-up bundle looks very much 
like another. A train from Sedan 
came along while another from 
the same place was standing on 
the line. There were cries of joy 
as neighbours and friends recog- 
nised each other, and heart-rending 
inquiries for missing relatives. 
The heat was terrific, and grew 
worse as the day wore on. One 
lost count of time, and felt as 
though one were living through a 
scene from Dante’s ‘Inferno.’ It 
was plain that the refugee problem 
had already got out of hand; 
the hopelessness of the situation 
fairly got one down. Even Mile A., 
usually so serene, looked white and 
despairing that night. As for the 
helpers, some of whom had run 
up and down the stony track for 
twelve hours without a_ break, 
they were completely exhausted. 

The final touch of horror came 
in the evening from a French 
plane which swooped screaming 
over the station roof time and 
again with engines full out, while 
those in the station cowered in 
terror, stupefied by the noise, and 
thinking at first that it was a 
German machine. 

Quite suddenly the trains ceased. 
I went down to the station as 
usual on the morning of 22nd 
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May and found an unwonted 
calm. We were feeling pretty 
jaded by then, and I was not 
sorry when Mile A., herself still 
miraculously fresh, told me to go 
home and have a day off. At 
11 a.m. there was a knock on my 
bedroom door, and the chamber- 
maid appeared in great excite- 
ment to say that the hotel had 
been requisitioned by the Govern- 
ment and all the guests must be 
out by mid-day. There was noth- 
ing for it but to pack and try for 
other quarters. As refugee workers 
W. and I were entitled to rooms 
requisitioned elsewhere by the 
Préfecture. Even so, it took four 
hours and four separate visits 
to the authorities before fresh 
accommodation could be found. 
For three nights we were lodged 
in a couple of chauffeurs’ rooms, 
one of which was windowless and 
the other over a drain. We were 
lucky to get even those; for by 
evening the town was a seething 
mass of cars, motor-buses, lorries, 
and motor-cycles; the Place de 
l’Hotel de Ville was packed with 
vehicles, and traffic was in a state 
of hopeless confusion. The advance 
guard of the Belgian exodus had 
arrived. Our former hotel became 
their Government headquarters, 
and what appeared to be their 
entire army filled the streets and 
invaded the restaurants like a 
swarm of locusts. The most re- 
markable thing about the officers 
was the number of their decora- 
tions: lieutenants who were far 
too young to have seen any fight- 
ing sported at least two rows; 
the tunics of the older ones were 
adorned with four or five rows, 
and one wondered how on earth 
they had gained them. 

Once again the French capacity 
for organisation was tested to its 
utmost. Poitiers was fortunate 
in its Préfet, an energetic gentle- 











man who made full use of his 
wide powers. Every morning 
the hundreds of cars which had 
arrived the previous night were 
sent on southward to make room 
for the newcomers who would 
infallibly turn up during the even. 
ing. Upper-class Belgians have 
a weakness for large and opulent 
cars which consume vast quan- 
tities of petrol. Fortunately there 
seemed to be unlimited supplies 
of this commodity, much of which, 
I believe, was issued free, and 
must have cost the French Govern- 
ment a fabulous sum. Every 
car, whether new and shining or 
old and battered, was loaded to 
its utmost capacity. Two or 
three mattresses were roped on 
the roof and covered with rugs 
or mats to serve as a protection 
against machine-gun bullets. 
Bicycles were tied in front of 
the radiator, bundles filled the 
spaces between the wings and 
the bonnet, suitcases were fastened 
on the running-boards. The in- 
terior was packed with a mis- 
cellaneous collection of household 
goods, from a child’s bassinette 
or a hammock slung from the roof 
to chairs, tables, bird-cages, sauce- 
pans, cushions, and anything else 
that could be seized in a hurry. 
In the midst of this welter sat the 
passengers, often with a pet dog 
panting at the window. How 
either humans or animals survived 
the heat one cannot imagine. 
Those who were better off took 
rooms for the night if they could 
find them; passengers in lorries 
and motor-buses slept either in 
the vehicle or by the wayside. 
It must have been a purgatorial 
journey, especially in the heavy 
camions, crowded together day 
after day, pounding along the 
roads in the dust and heat. Sitting 
outside the café after dinner we 
used to watch the arrivals and 
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speculate what it must be like to 
travel under such conditions, little 
thinking that we were soon to 
find out for ourselves. 

How the food supplies of the 
town held out was a marvel ; for 
in spite of the everlasting trek 
southward thousands of Belgians, 
both military and civilian, re- 
mained, presumably to carry on 
the Government. The poorer ones 
used the Post Office as a kind of 
club. They stood about on the 
steps and crowded the interior 
all day long, causing extreme 
inconvenience and creating an 
indescribable fug. Of the two 
million Belgians who are said to 
have entered France, some ten 
thousand youths were sent to 
Toulouse, where they lived with 
no occupation and more or less 
out of control. 

On the morning of 28th May 
M. Paul Reynaud announced over 
the wireless that King Leopold II. 
had deserted the Allies and de- 
livered his country over to Ger- 
many. The whole town held its 
breath in horror ; men stood about 
in groups almost too thunderstruck 
to speak. The Belgians in Poitiers 
must have gone through hell that 
day. Among the French there 
was a terrible feeling of betrayal. 
They little dreamt that in less 
than three weeks their own leaders 
would be guilty of similar treachery. 
Such was the tension that a single 
incident might have provoked 
widespread rioting. It was greatly 
to the credit of both nations 
that, except for a few isolated 
’ instances, nothing of the kind 
took place. The papers were 
heavily censored. ‘ L’Avenir’ bore 
in enormous headlines: L’Odieuse 
trahison du Roi Leopold II., and 
long blanks in its front-page 
columns. What did appear was 
extremely outspoken. So shaken 
were the French that for the 
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first time an ugly fear crept into 
one’s mind that they might throw 
up the sponge; indeed, someone 
said openly in our hearing: “ But 
will France hold?” adding that 
Daladier had been discussing peace 
terms a few days before. A lady 
summed up the general opinion of 
Leopold very succinctly when she 
said at the end of a discussion : 
** Tout de méme, c’est un salaud,” 
which, one felt, put the matter in 
a nutshell. 

That evening W. and I found 
ourselves at a table with five 
Belgian officers, all married and 
all young. It was a painful meal. 
They were on the verge of tears 
and spoke despairingly of the 
future, which, for them, as they 
said, held nothing. Their careers 
were finished. Where could they 
go, or what could they do ? 

Our work in Poitiers came to an 
end, being taken over by the 
French; and on the afternoon of 
Sunday, 9th June, W. and I sat in 


the Bois, revelling in a Paris that 
had never looked more beautiful. 
Crowds basked in the sunshine 
and thronged the cafés among 


the trees. Care-free girls and 
youths rowed on the lake, fed the 
ducks and swans, and explored 
the island. All the same, there 
was an undercurrent of uneasi- 
ness. Refugee cars passed now 
and then topped with the familiar 
mattresses, occasional firing could 
be heard, and a lonely balloon 
swayed above distant tree-tops. 
That morning a crowd had gathered 
near our hotel to investigate a 
small car which had been shot up 
on the Pontoise road the previous 
night. The glass was smashed 
to atoms, the coachwork riddled 
with bullet-holes, and the owner’s 
dog had been killed beside him. 
How he himself had escaped was 
a miracle. 


Thinking that we had better 
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make sure of getting some money 
we went to the bank early on 
Monday morning. The clerk 
said glumly that most of the 
personnel had already moved to 
Nantes, and looked as though he 
wished he were there too. A 
young Frenchwoman told us that 
the day before, while we had 
been sitting peacefully in the Bois, 
she had driven alone to Rouen, 
and just before getting there had 
run straight into a party of about 
thirty German soldiers, who said 
jeeringly to her in French— 

“Come along, you are quite 
safe; you can go on into the 
town if you like ; no one will hurt 
you.” 

“Ca m’a fait une tres mauvaise 
impression,” said the lady, who 
had turned round and driven back 
with speed, considerably shaken 
by the experience. 

W. went to Austerlitz station 
to inquire about the chances of 
leaving Paris by train; so great 
were the crowds that she could 
not get anywhere near it. Anyhow, 
she was told, no more tickets 
were being issued until Thursday, 
by which date, at their then rate 
of progress, it seemed very likely 
that the Germans would have 
arrived. Our hotel was closing 
down, the proprietor and _ his 
family having hired a taxi to 
take them to Biarritz the following 
day. Although neither of us 
wanted to leave there was obvi- 
ously no point in staying. The 
8.S.A., which we had applied to 
join, was moving immediately to 
Blois. In any case, W. had to 
get back to Poitiers to collect her 
car, so when the Comité offered 
us seats in a camion which was 
leaving that afternoon and would 
drop us there on its way to Bor- 
deaux, we decided to accept. 

We rushed back to the hotel 
with just one hour in which to 


pack. I flung all I could into a 
suitcase, and crammed the rest of 
my belongings into my trunk, which 
had to be left for the Germans. 
We struggled to the Metro with 
our luggage (taxis had completely 
vanisted from the streets), and 
arrived breathless at the rendezvous 
at the appointed hour—3 p.y, 
When there, I remembered that in 
the hurry I had overlooked two 
£5 notes which were hidden in 
the trunk. Finding that there was 
no immediate prospect of departure 
I scuttled back to the hotel and 
rescued them—very useful they 
proved later. 

By 7 P.M. we had all assembled. 
Half the interior of the enormous 
lorry was filled with camp-beds, 
luggage, and office furniture, the 
safes being ranged in two rows 
along the sides to form seats for 
the fourteen inside passengers. 
Very hard they were in spite 
of much padding. Our motley 
crowd included two Republican 
Spaniards, one a ribald but kindly 
soul who did his best to revive 
depressed spirits throughout the 
journey, though goodness knows 
he cannot have been feeling very 
cheerful himself. There was also 
a dog, fortunately small and well 
behaved. 

Our chauffeur, G., was a tall 
Basque, an exceptionally skilful 
driver, with a remarkable person- 
ality and amazing powers of en- 
durance. His right arm had 
been amputated and replaced by 
a hook, which seemed even more 
useful than the original limb when 
it came to shifting luggage. He 
never spared himself, and fathered 
us all in the most touching way. 

The exodus from Paris had 
already begun. A steady stream 
of cars was making south, and at 
the Porte d’Orleans there was & 
tremendous block while the police 
examined the occupants’ papers. 
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Luckily the special pass which G. 
carried enabled us to get through 
quickly. Once outside the gates 
we rattled over cobbled roads 
through miles of suburbs. At 
one point every face on the pave- 
ment was turned skyward, and 
the sharp crack of anti-aircraft 
guns sounded close by. Paris 
looked lovely in the evening light 
as we gazed back, wondering if 
any of us would ever see her again. 
We all felt very sad, and I think 
some of us wept a little. 

As soon as possible G. turned 
off on to side roads so as to make 
better going. Many other cars 
did the same, and we progressed 
amid clouds of dust, which poured 
into the lorry from behind and 
nearly choked us. The entrances 
and exits to villages had been 
ingeniously barricaded by piles of 
felled trees, placed a little apart on 
opposite sides of the road, so that 
drivers were forced to slow down 
to get through. Troops were 
stationed beside these obstacles 
and halted cars at random. 


Darkness fell as we crossed the 
great Chartres plain; thereafter 
it was an eerie journey, and we 
made slow progress. We turned 
and twisted interminably ; several 
times G. found himself on the 
wrong road and had to back; 
soldiers and guns loomed up ghost- 
like in the silent villages; there 
were long and inexplicable halts. 
Occasionally a driver would switch 
on his lights, illuminating the road 

for miles and provoking cries of : 
’ “ Bteignez la lumiére” and ‘“‘ Cin- 
quiéme colonne,”” one member of 
our party being particularly voci- 
ferous in her denunciations ; and 
with reason, for the long line of 
vehicles would have made an ideal 
target for any questing airman. 

Towards midnight we drew up 
outside a little inn and scrambled 
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down thankfully to stretch our 
weary limbs. By now it was 
almost pitch dark and the place 
was uncannily still. G. hammered 
loudly on the door. At last a 
woman appeared, with whom he 
parleyed long and unsuccessfully, 
since she ended by slamming it in 
his face. Our hearts sank at this 
churlish reception ; for we were all 
parched with thirst and dead tired. 
As we stood debating what to do 
next two girls turned up, appar- 
ently from nowhere, and said 
shyly that if we did not mind 
rough quarters they would gladly 
serve us. Guided by them we 
stumbled along a lane and entered 
a barn. They brought glasses and 
jugs of cider. By some magic 
the men of the party conjured up 
loaves of bread and a hunk of 
paté. We sat on benches round a 
rickety table, hacked off slices of 
bread with pocket-knives, and ate 
and drank thankfully. The cider 
had a most peculiar flavour of 


cheese, but it went down very 


well all the same. Someone came 
in with the news that Italy had 
declared war that afternoon. We 
listened almost indifferently. So 
many blows had fallen that this 
extra one did not seem to matter 
much. 

By the dim light of a smoky 
paraffin lamp the scene in the 
barn suggested a Rembrandt etch- 
ing. Round the table was grouped 
the dirty and dishevelled crowd of 
travellers. The girls hovered over 
us, hospitably filling up empty 
glasses. Their mother stood by 
with a baby in her arms and a 
child clinging to her skirts. Two 
small boys ran in and out of the 
shadows. Our kind hostesses were 
very contemptuous of the inn- 
keeper who had turned us away, 
and explained that ‘Ces gens du 
village n’etaient pas accueillants,” 
now they, coming as they did from 
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Alsace, knew better how to treat 
strangers, with which sentiment 
we heartily agreed. 

G. asked whether we wished to 
rest or go on; his advice was to 
do the latter. ‘“‘ There will be a 
panic tomorrow, and it will be 
better to get in front of it,” he 
said ; so we piled once more into 
the camion and drove on through 
the night. Later, when we seemed 
to have got clear of the press of 
traffic, he ran the lorry on to the 
grass by the roadside, and said we 
could rest for a couple of hours. 
Most of the women rolled them- 
selves in rugs and lay under the 
tailboard to snatch some sleep ; 
the men stood about and talked in 
low voices. I walked a little way 
down the road. The stars shone 
brilliantly. Between the passing 
of the cars the world was uncannily 
still, save when a bird chirped 
sleepily or a dog barked in the 
distance. Life seemed completely 
fantastic. 

In Tours, which we reached 
about 6.30 a.M., an enterprising 
café proprietor had already opened 
his shop, and was serving coffee 
and delicious hot rolls as fast as 
he could, grumbling bitterly the 
while at the crowd of impatient 
customers who  thronged the 
counter, among them a couple of 
Canadian airmen, come from 
heaven knows where. Between 
Tours and Poitiers the scenery is 
uninteresting, and even the most 
voluble members of the party 
were by now too exhausted to 
keep up the perpetual flow of chat 
with which they had cheered 
themselves and exasperated the 
rest of us during the night. G. 
tore along at break-neck speed, 
passing every other car on the 
road. Someone murmured as we 
swayed ominously when rounding 
a corner: “If we do have a 
smash it will be a proper one.” 
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But he was too good a driver for 
that, and we reached Poitiers about 
9 aM. Except for the refugees, 
with whom the town was stil] 
crammed, things seemed fairly 
normal, but a glimpse of sinister 
possibilities came from a respon- 
sible Frenchman, who said, when 
discussing the situation: “If 
France holds ’’—adding, under his 
breath, as though to convince 
himself—‘ she must hold.” He 
stressed the fact that here, as in 
other parts of provincial France 
south of Paris, the inhabitants 
still failed entirely to realise the 
seriousness of the position, and 
pointed out for our benefit that 
the country had once again lost 
her industrial provinces, and it was 
up to England to come to the 
rescue and make good her de- 
ficiencies in the matter of arma- 
ments. It was not a cheerful 
conversation. 


We collected W.’s car and set out 
the following day for Perigueux, 
where we were told we should 
find plenty of work. In spite of 
the situation it was impossible 
not to enjoy the run, so lovely 
and unspoilt was the countryside 
in the brilliant sunshine. Pictur- 
esque villages abound in this part 
of France; in one of them a friend 
whom we called to see was in- 
stalled in a fourteenth-century 
inn with magnificent stone fire- 
places. At Civray, where we 
lunched, we visited the twelfth- 
century church with its fine west 
fagade and curious painted interior. 
As far as possible we kept to 
side roads. On the main highway 
the infernal procession of fleeing 
cars went on without a break. 

Perigueux, when we got there, 
was like an ant-heap. After 
vainly ringing up every hotel in 
the place the head of the Assistance 
Sociale sent us to friends of her 
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own, refugees from Metz, who 
had taken a house ten kilometres 
outside the town, and who gener- 
ously put us up for the night in 
their one spare room. The ques- 
tion arose whether our passports 
were in order in case we had to 
leave in a hurry, and we were 
advised to go to the British 
Consulate at Bordeaux. This was 
on Friday, 14th June. It is an 
interesting commentary on the 
official view of the situation that 
when we consulted a clerk at 
the Consulate whether we should 
go or stay he cheerfully advised 
staying, saying that in the event 
of a revolution, the possibility of 
which was being openly canvassed, 
British boats would be sent to 
take us away. His advice was 
entirely after our own hearts; it 
still seemed inconceivable that 
France should fail, and so long as 
there was work to do we wanted 
to remain in the country. The 
only snag was the question of 
accommodation, as unsolvable here 
as at Perigueux. However, W., 
who was never at a loss, remem- 
bered an introduction which she 
had been given to the English 
owner of a chateau some miles 
out. This gentleman received the 
incursion of two unknown females 
with commendable calm. He was 
already burdened with a number 
of Italian refugees, though why, 
with Italy in the war against us, 
he should still be obliged to house 
these people no one could imagine. 
Under his hospitable roof we spent 
three blissful days, which were in 


“ striking contrast to our recent 


nomadic and somewhat sordid 
existence. We were waited upon 
by a couple of family retainers 
who might have stepped straight 
out of a story-book—a courtly 
old butler whose manners were 
those of the ancien régime, and his 
picturesque little old wife, who 
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pottered about in a black bonnet 
and dress and cooked the most 
delicious meals. Their devotion 
to their master and their pride in 
doing the honours of the house 
during his absence were touching 
in the extreme. 

Flowering magnolias stood on 
the lawn outside our bedroom 
windows ; terraced gardens sloped 
south to a lily-pond; through the 
trees the wide expanse of the 
Gironde gleamed in the distance. 
To drive through the countryside 
was like turning over the pages of 
a vintage wine list, one passed 
vineyards with so many well- 
known names. Altogether the 
war seemed very far away. But 
at night the drone of reconnais- 
sance planes and the crack of anti- 
aircraft guns broke the stillness, 
and we were warned in Bordeaux 
that we had better remain within 
reach of the port. The S.S.A. 
needed cars to meet hospital 
trains at night, so we volunteered 
to drive for them, and passed a 
strenuous afternoon learning the 
geography of the town, in order 
to be able to find our way easily 
in the dark. 

We spent Sunday down by the 
river; boys were kicking a foot- 
ball about on the grass; a man 
sat idly in his boat waiting for 
the tide to turn; women strolled 
about and gossiped. But any 
villager to whom one spoke was 
on the verge of tears, and one of 
the newspapers openly discussed 
the possibility of France making 
peace. In the evening W. departed 
to take the first spell of duty in 
Bordeaux. An enemy plane flew 
up the river and was heavily fired 
at, after which all was quiet, and 
I went to bed. At 4.30 a.m. there 
was a knock at my door; our host 
stood outside. 

** There is bad news ; France has 
given in,” he said. 
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Now that it had come it was 
like a blow in the face. As we 
drove away he looked round him 
and murmured, ‘“‘ I wonder whether 
I shall ever see the place again.” 

In Bordeaux everyone looked 
grim. Cars were pouring into 
the town, and the Consulate doors 
were already open, but the office 
was in darkness, with people 
lying in rows on the floor. A 
sleepy voice bade us return at 
9am. W. and I went off to get 
some breakfast and scan _ the 
papers, which at that hour denied 
the fact of an armistice. We 
returned to find a rapidly growing 
crowd; each person was given 
a ticket bearing the name of the 
boat he was to take. Ours was 
the Rhineland, due to sail from 
the bassin at 3 P.M. that day. 
W. naturally wanted to get her 
car home. She was told it could 
not possibly be shipped from 
Bordeaux, so we decided to try 
for Spanish and Portuguese visas 


and make for Lisbon by road. 
We found some forty people stand- 
ing patiently outside the Spanish 


Consulate, which should have 
opened at 9 a.m. An hour and a 
half later the doors were still shut 
and no one in the queue had 
moved. Having no more time to 
waste we went on to the Portuguese 
Consulate, only to find a notice 
saying that visas were suspended. 
Evidently this mode of leaving the 
country was not going to be 
encouraged. 

By now the press of cars was 
such that the streets were hope- 
lessly congested. Tempers grew 
short, drivers rammed each other, 
got tied up in each other’s bumpers, 
and extricated themselves with a 
furious wrench. After all, it 
mattered little, since there was 
every prospect that their cars 
would have to be left for the 
invader. We pushed our way 
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into a restaurant, and were lucky 
enough to get an excellent meal, 
We also bought food for the 
voyage, having been warned to 
take provender for four days. It 
was time to board the Rhineland ; 
we drove to the bassin and hunted 
round, asking all and sundry 
where she was to be found. No 
one had heard of her, and it 
began to look as though she was 
a bad joke on the part of the 
authorities. Another boat, the 
Woodlark, was on the point of 
sailing and offered to take us ; but 
we still had a faint hope of saving 
the car, and W. did not feel 
inclined to abandon it on the 
wharf without being able to com- 
mend it to a soul. So we returned 
into the town and had another 
try at the Spanish Consulate, 
where an official promptly slammed 
the door in our faces, after which 
it seemed impolitic to risk the 
frontier without a visa. Once 
more we trudged back to our own 
Consulate. A weary official ex- 
plained that the Rhineland had 
been at Bassens, not the bassin, and 
had probably sailed by then. He 
gave us tickets for the Falcon, 
which was due to leave at 5 P.M. 
Reluctantly W. decided that 
her car would have to be left 
behind. She handed it over to a 
garage proprietor, who promised 
to look after it, and we boarded 
the Falcon just in time. For once 
we were in luck. The captain had 
offered to take two hundred pas- 
sengers, but had only been allotted 
forty-six, so that we were saved 
from the terrible overcrowding 
experienced on many boats. We 
eight women were given a spacious 
refrigerator chamber, over the 
floor of which a spotless tarpaulin 
had been spread. Mattresses, 
settee cushions, and blankets were 
lowered. We clambered cautiously 
down the ladder, and each of us 
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staked out her own little claim. 
At nightfall we anchored near the 
mouth of the river amid a vast 
concourse of ships, large and 
small. There was an alarm siren, 
but we were too tired to bother, 
and when the captain looked 
down on us to announce the 
all clear he was greeted by in- 
different snores. 

Two peaceful days ensued. The 
weather was sunny and the sea 
smooth. Squadrons of planes flew 
by. Off Ushant the Surcouf was 
being towed into harbour. Watch- 
ing the coast as we steamed along 
we felt it impossible to realise 
that this beloved country was 
now an enemy and an alien. The 
captain and his officers and crew 
vied with each other in kindness 
to the refugees who had been thrust 
upon them, and who must have 
completely disorganised the ordi- 
nary ship’s routine. The seamen 


who handled our baggage declined 
any reward with a firmness which 


could not be gainsaid. 
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**No, ma’am; we should be 
very much hurt if you suggested 
such a thing,” said the senior. 

We reached Falmouth on the 
Wednesday evening, and after 
being transferred into a succession 
of lighters on account of the 
falling tide, were landed on the 
pier. Here we sat about for 
hours, being surveyed from the 
far side of the barrier by an 
interested crowd of townsfolk. 
One felt exactly like the animals 
at the Zoo. The authorities were 
quite rightly taking no chances 
over the possible entrance of Fifth 
Columnists, and landing formalities 
were both lengthy and _ tedious. 
When they were all over we were 
conducted to a tent and given 
an excellent free meal, which was 
very acceptable; for we had 
disembarked at 6 P.M. and by 
now it was nearly midnight. And 
so to a hotel, where we spent 
what was left of the night, 
and the following day home to 
London. 








ALL IN THE AFRICAN DAY’S WORK. 


BY LIEUT.-COMMANDER G. S. EDGERTON-BIRD, R.N. 


The Mungo River in the British 
mandated territory of the Camer- 
oons was undergoing its annual 
‘spring cleaning,’ and I had been 
allotted the six months’ task of 
blowing up the many trees that 
had fallen while the river was in 
spate and of removing the count- 
less underwater snags dangerous to 
navigation. 

One painfully hot Sabbath morn 
I took the opportunity to go 
down-stream from my camp to 
visit a small French trading post 
to augment my larder with some 
tinned luxuries. The manager, 


whom I had previously met, very 
kindly invited me to break crois- 
sants with him, and I gladly 
accepted. While we were polishing 
off our apéritif—a good-sized bottle 


of vin ordinaire—a native runner 
came panting up the verandah 
steps. 

“Big tief palaver dun catch 
factory’ (store) “for M’tumbu, 
massa,” he shouted. ‘“ Plenty 
money he be tiefed one time, 
massa.” 

My host, with irrepressible effer- 
vescence and spreading his hands 
and shrugging his shoulders in 
the inimitable Gallic way, ques- 
tioned the boy. A theft had 
occurred at a small native-managed 
factory belonging to his company 
at M’tumbu, situated about six 
miles farther up the river. As I 
had to pass this village on my 
way back to camp I suggested 
that Monsieur should accompany 
me in my canoe and see into the 
affair, and, lunch over, we pre- 
pared toembark. Owing to various 
small last-minute duties that had 
to be attended to we did not get 


away until well after three o'clock, 
It was a sultry afternoon with a 
slight heat haze hanging over the 
river, and we were hugging the 
French bank to escape the current 
as much as possible (the river is 
the Anglo-French boundary). The 
boys were poling the dug-out and 
were making quite good progress 
while we were idly watching the 
sun-stricken riverscape with its 
manifold mysteries glide past, when 
on rounding a sharp bend in the 
river we saw just ahead of us four 
bushcow (buffalo)—two cows, a calf, 
and a bull. Wallowing in the water 
and enjoying a respite from the 
scorching sun, they were leisurely 
flicking off the flies with their 
tails. The bull seemed to be 
enjoying his cooler to the very 
fullest ; for, quite oblivious of our 
approach, he strolled out into the 
river until the water lapped well 
up his sides. There he stood 
twitching his ears and every now 
and again tossing his head. My 
canoe-boys, for once in _ their 
lives, instead of shouting at the 
tops of their voices, and gesticu- 
lating, miraculously kept quiet. 
Monsieur aimed at the bull and 
let fly. His shot caught him 
plumb in the shoulder, and with 
a feeling of intense satisfaction 
we saw him sag; then down he 
went on an even keel, as it were. 
In a trice he was on his feet 
again, and before either of us 
could get in another shot he tore 
out of the water and splashed up 
the bank at the rate of knots 
roaring like a bull of Bashan. The 
cows and the calf swung round on 
their haunches and made off, 
snorting and bellowing, into the 
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bush. We poled up to the spot 
as fast as the ebony arms of 
Africa could propel us, and as the 
bow of the canoe touched bottom 
we jumped out on to what we 
took to be solid ground. It was 
solid, all right, but the solidity 
began about three feet below the 
surface, and we both landed well 
above our knees in liquid mud. 
Fortunately I was in the skimp 
shorts of bush kit, but Monsieur 
was immaculate in cool white 
ducks, so the beautiful flow of 
inelegant language, in which Sacré 
Nom and Mon Dieu figured freely, 
was neither without excuse nor 
unexpected. Dragging ourselves 
out of the mire, the canoe-boys 
following, we skidded and slithered 
our way up the bank, our rifles at 
the ready. 

I knew full well that a wounded 
buffalo is one of, if not the, 
most dangerous game to follow ; 
for these animals are known 
to circle in their tracks, thus 
placing the hunter in the unen- 
viable position of becoming the 
hunted. They will ambush a 
hunter and charge on sight, so we 
were taking no risks. Topping 
the slight rise we saw the bull 
lying in the grass about fifty 
feet ahead of us, apparently dead. 
Strategic manoeuvres were neces- 
sary, for the vitality of these 
animals is astounding; and I 
called to mind the case of a brother 
officer in the Nigerian Marine who 
was pursuing a wounded bushcow 
near Lokoja on the River Niger 
under similar conditions when the 
“seemingly dead animal rose at the 
last moment of his approach and, 
though again shot in the head, 
charged to fall dead only a foot 
or so from his feet. To make 
assurance double sure, although 
Monsieur was absolutely certain 
that the beast was dead, I put a 
shot into it, and as there was no 
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further movement we went up to 
it: the animal had gone the way 
of all flesh. Monsieur was as 
proud as Lucifer at such a windfall 
having come his way; for the 
thought of meeting any big game, 
let alone bushcow, had never 
entered our heads, 

The bull was not a particularly 
large one. It had little or no hair 
on its body, and what there was 
grew in small patches. What 
chiefly arrested our attention was 
the large number of ticks on the 
body. They were dark red with 
light-coloured spots, and masses 
of them covered areas larger than 
one’s hand. The backs of the ears 
and the thin-skinned underparts 
between the hind-legs were alive 
with them. Some that the boys 
picked off were so bloated with 
blood that I expected them to 
burst at any moment. They were 
about the size of large gooseberries, 
and reminded me of them. 

As the animal was far too large 
to be lifted into the canoe the boys 
skinned it and cut it up there and 
then. The moment the butcher’s 
task began I should imagine that 
every biting fly in the Cameroons 
collected on the scene. It was 
nothing less than torture to stand 
there being bitten unmercifully 
by tumbo and red mangrove flies, 
and I was amazed at the rapidity 
with which these biting demons 
appeared as if from nowhere. 
After suffering torments for about 
an hour we finished the job, 
thank goodness, and the head, 
skin, and meat were carried down 
and loaded into the canoe, and 
we re-embarked and continued our 
journey accompanied by a buzzing 
swarm of irritating flies. Shortly 
after we had got under way one 
of the canoe-boys ceased poling 
and sat down. Almost immediately 
a second followed suit, and after 
exchanging a few remarks they 

o 
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began vigorously to scratch them- 
selves. Then the third stopped 
poling and did likewise, and the 
canoe gradually lost way and 
began to drift down-stream. For 
a@ moment I was at a loss to know 
what was the matter and was 


about to inquire when, suddenly, 


I felt a movement on my leg just 
above my knee, to be followed by 
another and yet still another, and 
in less time than it takes to tell 
there seemed to be something 
crawling all over me. Hurriedly 
I looked, and with a feeling of 
utmost disgust I picked off a 
number of small ticks from my 
person. The Frenchman had also 
disrobed and was swearing pro- 
fusely. The canoe was literally 
alive with these parasites, appar- 
ently vacating the hide stowed in 
the bow. For the next two hours 
we occupied our time cursing 
while we removed these repulsive, 
leathery-looking blood-suckers from 
our epidermis. The canoe-boys 
were similarly occupied between 
spells of poling. 

On arrival at M’Tumbu my 
friend stepped ashore, and after 
bidding our God speeds I continued 
my journey—back to the treadmill. 

By the time we arrived at my 
pied @ terre the brief African 
twilight was rapidly descending. 
As I intended shifting billet farther 
down-stream the next morning, 
the boys unloaded only what 
meat was required for the imme- 
diate use of the labour party, 
leaving the remainder and the 
head and the skin in_ the 
canoe, which was secured to the 
bank. 

Verily were they all. in festive 
spirits at the sight of so much 
‘beef.’ A bushcow was surely 
corn in Egypt, and it was not long 
ere buffalo steaks on spits were 
sizzling over the crackling camp- 
fires to the elaborately syncopated 


rhythm of tom-toms, singing and 
chanting, and much frothy argy. 
ment. 

Sabenezi, my cook, was also in 
a state of uproarious hilarity. 

“He be fine ting too much 
massa dun catch dem _ bushcoy, 
sah,” he greeted me as I entered 
my canvas abode, his lips parting 
with a broad flash of white teeth, 
““Sabenezi be happy too much, 
sah,” he went on. “ He be plenty 
fine chop” (food). ‘“‘ Laboler he 
be plenty happy. All man fit 
make plenty play dis night, sah.” 

I told him to prepare my bath, 
and quickly too, as I was still 
conscious of itching movements 
under my bush kit. 

“Massa fit chop um dis night, 
sah?” he inquired. ‘ Sabenezi 
fit make fine chop too much for 
massa.” 

In terms somewhat terse I told 
him to get a hustle on with the 
bath. 

At this he appeared to be 
somewhat surprised, no doubt 
expecting me to be wildly enthusi- 
astic over the afternoon’s adven- 
ture ; for he ambled off muttering 
to himself something about, 
*Bushcow, he be fine chop too 
much. He be sweet plenty.” 

After all, I suppose this was 4 
great event in his life. Chop is 
practically the be-all and end-all 
in the African’s life, and a bushcow 
does not come along every day 
of the week—far from it. It was 
real delicatessen that to them 
went down very well—very well, 
indeed. 

My Willesden canvas tub ready, 
I decanted some lysol into it, and 
after a good lathering with carbolie 
soap I felt a decidedly healthier, 
and happier, being. 

Cook now reappeared. He must 
have sensed the cause of my 
abruptness over the bath or heard 
of my experience with the ticks 
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from the canoe-boys, for he was 
very sympathetic. 

“Dem damn ting be no good, 
sah,” he remarked. ‘‘He make 
trouble for massa too much for 
bush, sah.” 

And with that, without even 
asking whether I required it or 
not, he poured me out a much 
belated sundowner. 

For dinner I partook of a 
buffalo steak, and although Sabe- 
nezi had done his very best to 
please me, I was not impressed. 
The meat was stringy and as tough 
as Old Harry. 

And so to bed—very thankfully. 

My tent was situated about a 
hundred feet from the river on the 
fringe of the forest—a forest alike 
magnificent and terrible—and as 
I lay in my camp-bed with the 
flap of the tent open I could 
plainly see our canoes in silver 
moonlight that illuminated the 
world with a hard, cold brilliance. 
My labour party, some fifty 
Bamenda tribesmen, now pleas- 
antly replete, were encamped a 
short distance away. Indefatigable 
mosquitoes in their myriads, now 
advancing, now receding, malici- 
ously pinged and zoomed. Twink- 
ling fireflies danced eternally in 
the bushes. For a while I lay 
reading, then put out the bush- 
lamp and lay listening to the 
hilarious guffaws taking place out- 
side, eventually dropping off to 
sleep to the rhythmic tap-tapping 
of a solitary tom-tom. 

About midnight I awoke with 
. & start to find cook leaning over 
me. 

“Massa no fit hear dem tiger” 
(leopard), ‘sah?’ he burst out. 
“Plenty man fit hear dem tiger 
for bush, sah.” 

At that moment Old Man 
Trouble, my headman, dashed on 
the scene. 

“ Tiger dun lib for bush, massa,” 
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he warned me excitedly. “ All 
man he dun hear dem tiger cry, 
massa.” 

I jumped out, hurriedly donned 
some clothing and grabbed my 
rifle, then with Old Man Trouble 
and Sabenezi I stood outside 
listening in a fever of anxiety and 
excitement. I could hear no 
sound other than the excited 
gabble of my entourage. 

“Dem tiger he lib for bush 
here, massa,” whispered Old Man 
Trouble, pointing in the direction 
of the bush near the river. “ All 
man he dun hear dem tiger cry, 
massa.” 

Apart from the excited talk 
there was not a sound. The 
devastating quiet in that black 
shadow of the near-by bush was 
eerie in the extreme. It was so 
still that it seemed as though the 
whole world was listening, ex- 
pectant, and at that moment I 
almost welcomed the saw-like growl 
of a leopard. To be assured by 
my headman and cook and some 
fifty labourers that one of these 
velvet-pawed, nocturnal marauders 
that take a callous delight in 
destroying for destroying’s sake 
was in the purlieus was discon- 
certing enough in itself. Being 
unable to see or hear the animal 
made it even more so. 

After waiting for about half an 
hour I came to the conclusion 
that the hullabaloo made by my 
labourers had scared it off, and 
with a final look round I told 
Old Man Trouble and Sabenezi 
to go back to their sleeping- 
places, whereupon I retreated to 
ray tent. 

With the bush-lamp just glim- 
mering, I placed my rifle on the 
camp-bed, just in case anything 
should turn up, and lay down fully 
clothed, deep in thought over the 
night’s happenings. My labourers 
must have come to the same con- 
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clusion; for the noise of their 
voices died away, and in a short 
space of time not a sound could 
be heard save the sighing of the 
wind in the tree-tops and the lap- 
lapping of the water against the 
sides of the canoes. 

I lay there musing over the 
night’s affair, when, suddenly, 
from close by came the coughing 
of a leopard, followed immediately 
by the shrill chattering of a troupe 
of frightened monkeys in the tall 
umbrageous trees. My own small 
monkey, John Willie, who was 
with me in my tent, squealed with 
rage and fear, at the same time 
straining at his leash for all he 
was worth. There was no mis- 
taking that rasp-like cough. With 
infinite caution I groped my way 
to the entrance of my tent, rifle 
in hand. 

Cook approached me at the run. 

“Massa hear dem tiger now, 
sah ?”’ he shouted. 

No answer was needed; for at 
that moment a growl came from 
the bush close by, followed by 
another burst of chattering and 
squealing from the simian fra- 
ternity. Sometimes it seemed to 
be quite near, the growls coming 
from down-river ; then while our 
attention was focused in that 
direction a growl would come from 
the opposite point of the compass. 
At one period the beast was in 
close proximity to the back of 
my tent, and with my rifle at 
the ready we explored, but in 
vain. A few minutes later we 
heard it near where the boys 
were camped, then on the bank 
near the canoes. So it went on 
throughout the night, and although 
the waterway party with frenzied 
activity had lit a young constel- 
lation of fires and was making 
enough racket, in my opinion, to 
put the fear of God into a hundred 
leopards, it did not scare this 
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one in the very least. It was 
incredibly elusive—almost as 
though it were playing a game 
of hide-and-seek with us. It 
kept us on the qui vive till day. 
break. 

About five o’clock I was sitting 
at the entrance of my tent, my 
rifle on my knee, when another 
deep-throated growl came from 
the direction of the river, and I 
distinctly saw one of the canoes 
move. Then a dim, apprehended 
silhouette, stealthily slinking, ap- 
peared on the prow. Taking 
careful aim, I fired. There was a 
growl, a splash—then silence. 

We rushed down to the river, 
but much as we searched there 
was no sign of the leopard, and 
as there was an appreciable current 
close inshore I ventured to hope 
that my shot had found its mark 
and killed the beast, and that the 
body had been carried down- 
stream. I was bitterly disap- 
pointed ; for apart from the fact 
that I had spent most of the 
night out of my bed it seemed 
that a fine skin had gone west 
into the bargain. My boys were 
even more upset. On examining 
the canoes we found that the 
remainder of the bushcow was 
conspicuous by its absence. The 
skin had been dragged out of the 
canoe and lay in the water between 
the dug-out and the bank, and 
portions of the meat were found 
some distance along the bank, 
most of them partly eaten. The 
leopard, not content with making 
a meal off one portion, had sampled 
them all. 

“‘ Dem tiger he dun make plenty 
palaver for we, massa,”’ said cook 
as he made me a cup of tea on my 
return to my riverside residence 
“He dun tief plenty beef, sah. 
Massa and we no fit sleep for dis 
night. It no be good, massa, no 
fit sleep for dis night, sah.” 
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Meanwhile my labourers had 
launched their canoes and were 
making a further search down- 
river close to the bank. There 
was no sign of our quarry, however, 
so in accordance with prearranged 
plans I broke camp. 

Breakfast over we packed up, 
and an hour later saw my flotilla 
of dug-outs heading down-river. 

“Laboler dun say dem tiger be 
Ju-Ju, sah,” cook said to me, 
casting his eyes heavenwards. 
“Dey say he fit tief man’s beef. 
Dey say he fit tell man he fit tief 
beef. Dey say, den he fit go. 
Massa no fit shoot dem tiger. 
He be Ju-Ju palaver.” 

The same old rigmarole: I had 
thought as much. The inevitable 
Ju-Ju pops up on every conceiv- 
able occasion in West Africa. 

About mid-morn, some ten miles 
down-stream, we were passing a@ 
particularly tangled mass of under- 
growth at the water’s edge, and a 
large cotton tree with huge but- 
tressed roots had fallen in the 
vicinity and lay at an angle across 
the river, forming a sort of break- 
water where all manner of weeds, 
driftwood, and other flotsam had 
accumulated. I was_ looking 
intently at the spot thinking 
what a likely place it was for 
a crocodile to show up, when 
I noticed a large yellow object 
floating among the debris. The 
keen eyes of my canoe-boys had 
also spotted it. 

“Tiger, massa!” they shouted. 

With splendid hopes still run- 
ning high we paddled excitedly 

over to the spot. Our hopes 
were short-lived: the ‘tiger’ 
turned out to be the dead body 
of a pie-dog floating among the 
weeds. It was in an advanced 
stage of decomposition, and around 
it buzzed a swarm of flies and an 
odd hornet or two. As we ap- 
proached, one of the canoe-boys, 
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for some reason best known to 
himself, attempted to swat a 
passing hornet with his paddle. 
In doing so he lurched to one 
side of our cockle-shell, and out 
we went, rifle and all. The boys 
in the other canoes were convulsed 
with merriment. The water was 
quite deep, and it was with con- 
siderable difficulty that I managed 
to get into the dug-out again, 
hampered as I was with my rifle. 
Cook—be it recorded in his favour 
—had grabbed my shot-gun, so 
fortunately neither rifle nor 12-bore 
was lost. I cursed the boy up 
hill and down dale for his careless- 
ness, but I might just as well have 
saved my breath. All the effect 
my blaspheming had on him was 
to produce an inane grin. 

Cook was almost incoherent with 
rage. His dignity and mental 
equilibrium had been seriously 
disturbed at being ignominiously 
capsized into the river by such 
small fry as a canoe-boy—a mere 
nobody in his opinion—and as 
well as cuffing the umbrage out 
of him a very wordy warfare 
ensued. 

“Why for you fit put massa 
and we for libber?” he stormed 
at the culprit, spitting and splutter- 
ing the while. ‘“ You be damn 
foolman. You same bushman. I 
fit flog you proper.” 

Had I not intervened at this 
moment, we should, undoubtedly, 
have undergone a further immer- 
sion. 

**Massa fit fine dis boy, sah,” 
grumbled cook. “He fit make 
foolplay for massa and we.” 

I told cook to help to bail out 
the canoe while I got busy drying 
and cleaning my rifle and shot-gun, 
and with that we paddled on down- 
river. 

The sun was well over the 
yard-arm by the time we arrived 
at M’Bene, a small village situated 
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on the French bank, and as this 
section of the river was extremely 
congested with fallen trees and 
other debris I decided to make 
camp here for the next few days 
while I cleared the reach. 

Accordingly, we beached the 
dug-outs and began unloading the 
stores and equipment from the 
large transport canoe. When we 
came to unload my tent it was 
found that one side and part of 
the top had been almost burnt 
away. The canvas was still smoul- 
dering. How this came about I 
never found out, but as the canoe- 
boys were in the habit of lighting 
fires in the canoes when on long 
journeys, using a sort of Dutch 
oven in which to cook their yams, 
I had my suspicions. 

I raised merry h—1 over it, and 
fined the crew of the dug-out a 
day’s pay—much to cook’s satis- 
faction, for he was still simmering 
over the enforced bath he had 
taken. 

** Dem foolman, he no fit savvy 
anyting,”’ said he frigidly. ‘‘ Massa 
fit fine ’im proper, sah.” 

The method of fining is publicly 
to throw the demanded coins into 
the river, which is proof positive 
that they have not found their 
way into other pockets. 

Thus it fell out that I had 
to make use of a dilapidated and 
disused mission-house on the out- 
skirts of the village to sleep in 
that night. It was a mud erection 
with a grass roof and had man- 
grove pole rafters running across 
its one and only room. From the 
roof and rafters hung countless 
mud nests of mason wasps, the 
owners coming and going in an 
endless stream through the door- 
way. As I stepped across the 
threshold a flight of large bats 
gyrated crazily round the room, 
then swooped past me and out 
of the door. The mud floor was 
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strewn with small heaps of dead 
palm and banana leaves, and ip 
one corner stood an old packing. 
case. Old Man Trouble soon got 
busy making the place shipshape, 
The boys started to clear away 
the litter and began sweeping up, 
Hardly had they started when out 
scurried a colony of red centipedes 
from under a heap of leayes that 
had been disturbed. They were 
horrible-looking brutes, and their 
bite is serious enough to put a man 
on his back for quite a considerable 
period. All of these we put paid 
to by stamping on them. As the 
last was dispatched cook appeared 
on the scene with a request for 
the headman to have some fire- 
wood cut for him, so I told him to 
take the packing-case to be getting 
on with, and a boy went over to 
fetch it. As he caught hold of it 
he let out a frenzied scream, and 
the next second he was dancing 
like a howling dervish across the 
room, shaking his right hand for 
all he was worth and at the same 
time yelling blue murder. Natur- 
ally my mind flashed to the centi- 
pedes, and I assumed that he had 
been bitten by one. Another boy 
kicked the packing-case over, and 
from behind it the culprit sallied 
forth—a monstrous black scorpion. 
That too, with great satisfaction, 
I ground into the floor after deliver- 
ing it a resounding whack with a 
piece of wood. 

We then attended to the boy, 
Old Man Trouble and Sabenezi 
acting as my assistants. I fortified 
him with a glass of neat whisky, 
then lanced his hand and rubbed 
crystals of pot-permanganate into 
the wound, applying a tourniquet 
above it. He was a stoic: he 
certainly bore a look of ineffable 
pain and pathetic resignation, but 
scarcely a muffled exclamation 
escaped his lips; but then, native 
faith in the white is implicit. For 
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the next forty-eight hours he was 
a very sick man indeed. His hand 
and arm swelled to almost twice 
their natural size, and at one 
time he vomited and retched so 
violently that I feared he was a 
goner. This was my first case 
of doctoring @ scorpion sting, 
and, mirabile dictu, the patient 
survived. 

“Dis place be debil place,” 
cook said to me after we had 
made the man _ comfortable. 
“Massa no fit stop dis house. 
Dis ting be bad too much, sah. 
He fit make plenty trouble for 
massa and we.” 

I told him not to worry, and 
assured him that it would be no 
fault of mine if on the morrow 
my tent was not repaired. With 
that he went about his business 
installing my gear. , 

I was certainly not enamoured 
of the idea of spending the night 


in this tumble-down shack, but ~ 


it was a case of needs must. The 


tornado season was approaching, 
and it certainly had the advantage 
of placing a roof over my head. 


So I moved in. Both cook 
and I had a good search round 
everywhere to see that no more 
‘hundred legs’ or other unpleasant 
customers were lurking in any of 
the corners, and finding nothing 
untoward matters took on a more 
roseate outlook. 

I dined early, and then, accord- 
ing to my unfailing custom, I sat 
down to write up my journal—my 
daily epistle home, to be posted 


_ when and where occasion offered. 
Apart from an occasional scuffling 


noise in the roof—rats or lizards, 
no doubt—I was undisturbed. I 
had been writing for about an hour, 
or maybe it was longer, and was 
about to turn in. I was on the 
point of rising, when out of the 
corner of my eye I caught a 
flicker of movement. I glanced 


to the left, and there, about six 
feet away, I saw a green mamba 
hanging from the roof. It was 
gently swaying to and fro, its evil- 
looking tongue darting in and out. 
It sent a chill down my spine, 
and the most horrible visions of 
an agonising death from snake- 
bite flashed across my mind. I 
suddenly remembered the advice 
of a doctor pal in Lagos: the best 
remedy for the bite of a dangerous 
snake is immediately to amputate 
the limb affected—cold comfort, 
that. My imagination supplied a 
host of most unpleasant details. 
For what seemed an eternity— 
actually it was less than a minute 
—I sat still as death, even restrain- 
ing my breath for fear it might 
be heard and so cause the reptile 
to strike. Suddenly its swaying 
motion ceased, and it dropped to 
land with a flop on top of one 
of my chop boxes stowed against 
the wall, and quite slowly it 
slithered behind it. I was out of 
my chair with lightning celerity. 
The snake gradually emerged from 
behind the box and headed to- 
wards the door. I let fly with my 
12-bore, which had been lying 
beside my rifle on my camp-bed. 
The sound of the shot temporarily 
deafened me, and filled the room 
with acrid-smelling smoke. 

The shot brought Sabenezi on 
the scene, followed by Old Man 
Trouble and all the labour party, 
who crowded round the doorway 
jabbering for all they were worth. 

*“ Why for all dis ting ’appen, 
massa ?”’ cook asked, his face as 
long as a fortnight as he gazed at 
the dead snake. ‘“‘Some man he 
fit put Ju-Ju for we. Why for he 
make all dis troubles ? Massa no 
fit make palaver for no man. Dis 
place bewitched, sah. Tomorrow 
massa fit leave dis place.” 

We had another good look round, 
scanning the roof and probing in 
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no more snakes, scorpions, centi- 


pedes, or other undesirable lodgers, 
I turned in. For a while I lay 


pondering over the recent happen- 


ings, eventually falling into the 
Land of Nod with John Willie 
I made up 
fully for the sleep I had lost the 
previous night, for I did not 
awaken until late. The sun was 


nestling up to me. 


mounting the heavens when Sabe- 
nezi appeared with my morning tea. 


My tent was repaired that 
morning at the expense of an 
old awning I had with me, and 


my boys erected it in the com- 


parative coolness of the shade of 


the forest. Into it I went, only 
too glad to be out of that ill- 
omened mission-house. 

A day or two later I was enjoy- 
ing my early morning tea while 
cook was busy preparing my bath. 
Suddenly there was a noise like a 
clap of thunder, and the rending 
of timber echoed through the 
tremendous quietude of the forest. 
It ended with a dull thud and 
@ crunching sound. Cook dashed 
out of my tent, upsetting a bucket 
of water as he went, and soon 
there was indescribable pande- 
monium reigning outside. Every- 
one seemed to be shouting at once, 
and above the uproar I heard 
cook’s raucous bellow. The next 
moment he swept into my tent 


“Plenty big tree he dun fall, 
massa !”’ he shouted breathlessly. 
** House he dun finis, sah. Dem 
debil ting fit bite man too much. 
Laboler he dun cry plenty.” 

I hopped into my clothing and 
rushed out of the tent. There I 
stood spellbound. All that re- 
mained of the mission-house I 
had so recently vacated was a 
pile of dry mud. On top of it lay 
a large tree. I strolled towards 
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all the corners, and after having 
satisfied myself that there were 
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it, but I did not get far. Cook had 
told me something had bitten 
the men. There was no need to 
ask what. A swarm of very a 
hornets—large black fellows with 
a bright orange tip to their stern 
—buzzed about everywhere. In 
@ very short space of time the 
entire camp was routed. When the 
tree fell, the roots having been 
undermined by white ants, it 
had brought down with it a large 
hornets’ nest—a grey pulp affair 
about twice the size of a football. 
With considerable difficulty and 
not without numerous very painful 
stings we managed to fling a tin 
of kerosene over it. Then, using 
wads of cotton-waste soaked in 
kerosene and igniting them, we 
eventually managed to set fire to 
it. That wrote /finis to this 
menace. 

A week later the clearing of this 
particular section of the river was 
completed, so my tent-pegs were 
drawn, bag and baggage stowed 
in the canoes, and off we went 
down-stream once more, blowing 
up isolated trees that had fallen 
as we went along. About four 
o’clock in the afternoon while 
working near the village of Manga- 
Ebokolo I shot a small crocodile 
on the bank, but did not kill it 
outright, and it managed to leap 
into the water. It had been a 
long and tiring day, also it was 
getting late, so I did not trouble 
to search for it, and we paddled 
a few hundred yards up-stream toa 
suitable spot and made camp. 

The following afternoon I was 
sitting in my tent after tea playing 
about with John Willie, when 
suddenly I was disturbed by 
shouts and screams in the camp, 
and I discovered two of my 
labourers carrying one of their 
companions who was holloaing for 
all he was worth. During the 
afternoon the man had made a 
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visit to Manga-Ebokolo, where he 
found the villagers indulging in 
convivial celebration, preparing for 
a feast of crocodile ‘ beef,’ as they 
had salvaged one from the river. 
He inspected the croc., and found 
that it had been recently shot, 
and, remembering that I had fired 
at one the previous day close to 
the village, he naturally claimed 
itas my property. Words followed, 
and finally fisticuffs, and from what 
I could gather from the garbled 
account he told me through an 
interpreter he had been set upon 
by all and sundry for no other 
reason than claiming the reptile. 
He certainly looked as though he 
had been through a hundred per 
cent rough-and-tumble; for his 


face was badly cut and he was 
covered with mud from head to 
foot. 

Old Man Trouble was all for 
retribution there and then, and 
begged me to allow him to take 
his labourers down to the village 


and fetch the crocodile. I natur- 
ally refused, and warned him in 
most expressive and convincing 
language. I assured him that I 
would see into it the next day, 
and if there was any truth in 
what the man told me he would 
be amply compensated. Matters 
remained thus. 

About midnight I was awakened 
by cook. He told me that the 
villagers had flogged another 
labourer, and that the headman 
had proceeded down-river with 
all the waterway party and that 
they had taken with them axes, 
machettes, and fish spears. 

Very little thought was required 
to imagine what might take place 
when fifty natives, all very excited 
and some probably drunk with 
‘tumbu’ (palm wine) or banana 
beer and all armed with axes 
and machettes, and fish spears with 
barbs that can only be withdrawn 
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from the flesh by tearing it, 
marched into a hostile village on a 
pitch-black night. It was the very 
devil. 

I dressed as hurriedly as pos- 
sible, grabbed my revolver, and 
with cook, who had formally con- 
stituted himself as my cicerone, 
paddled down to Manga-Ebokolo, 
where with the aid of a bush 
lantern we clambered up the bank. 
As we walked into the village a 
scene of the most chaotic confusion 
and devastation met us. Every 
thatched shack of these jungle 
dwellers had been razed to the 
ground. Broken pots and pans 
and native furniture lay strewn 
all over the place. In the midst 
of this complicated and confusing 
jumble knots of women were 
wailing and children howling. 
From the bush on the outskirts 
of the village came the noise of 
maniacal shouts, whoops, and 
screams, intermingled with the 
crashing of the undergrowth. 

Matters simply bristled with 
difficulties, and I imagined all 
manner of horrible things. Seri- 
ously wounded or dead men on 
my hands would have been the 
very last straw, and I was in a 
dilemma about the best course to 
take. To have shouted for Old 
Man Trouble would have been 
useless. It would only have 
added to the din that was taking 
place; also, if I were heard, it 
might possibly have been taken 
as a shout of encouragement: it 
was most maddening. I suddenly 
remembered my revolver. I fired 
it vertically into the air and 
emptied the magazine. It acted 
like magic, for all the noise sud- 
denly ceased. Cook and I both 
shouted for the headman, and I 
eventually got hold of him. I 
exhorted the men with all the 
persuasive eloquence I could pos- 
sibly muster to quit the place, 
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and to my manifest relief managed 
to usher them back to their 
canoes. They brought with them 
loot of every description. As 
soon as I saw the last of them 
embark and paddle up-stream I 
followed. 

At the first pale streaks of dawn 
I went into the whole affair. 
Fortunately no one was seriously 
hurt among either my labourers 
or the villagers, and what wounds 
had been sustained were soon 
dressed. I threatened Old Man 
Trouble that I should inflict dire 
punishment on him for disobeying 
orders, and with a lot of palaver 
and persuasion, to the unspeakable 
disgust of my labourers, I managed 
to get the villagers to come and 
collect the loot that had been 
taken during the night. So pleased 
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-were they to get their belongings 


back again that not a single word 
was mentioned about the houses 
that my labourers had destroyed, 
As soon as they had left our camp 
I gave orders to move and to do 
it forthwith, and, fulfilling the 
words of the song, I packed up 
my troubles in my old kit-bag and 
proceeded five miles down-stream, 

I fully expected to hear more 
about this affair from the Brags 
Hats on my return to Victoria, 
but not so much as a word came 
my way—for which I was truly 
thankful. 

At last the river was cleared. 
It had been an expedition full of 
excitements and vicissitudes, but 
that is Africa all over: the ex- 
pected sometimes happens, the 
unexpected always happens. 








ALL THOSE EVILS. 


BY J. CHARTRES MOLONY. 


THE poet has told us that “a 
sorrow’s crown of sorrows is re- 
membering happier things.” I am 
not sentimentalising over my own 
personal sorrows: I am thinking 
mainly of the troubles that have 
come upon France, a country 
which I know in some measure, 
and of which I am very fond. 
What are or were the causes of 
the trouble? There is usually a 
cause for everything if only we 
look closely enough for it. 

It is difficult to have a real, 
personal sorrow for countries and 
peoples that one does not know. 
I was sorry, of course, for Czecho- 
Slovakia and Poland; but then 
I have never been near either 
country, and I am not acquainted 
with any Czechs, Slovaks, Poles. 
There is a faint tinge of cynicism 
in my sorrow for Poland. I have 
read in Carlyle the history of 
Poland up to and at the time of 
the first partition, and I rather 
agree with Carlyle that God will 
not allow such institutions as 
Poland then was to continue. 
For Poland today I have every 
sympathy, but a remark by a 
man who knew the country and 
its method of government lingers 
inmy mind. This was when the 
Germans were threatening Poland, 
but had not yet attacked her. 
Someone said that the Germans, 
if they did attack, would meet 
with stout resistance. ‘ Poland 
must have a magnificent army. 
Why, seventy per cent of the 
national income in these last ten 
or twelve years has gone into it.” 
“Has it?” said the Poland- 
knowing man drily. He said no 
more, but the innuendo was obvious. 


The invasion of France really 
came home to my heart when I 
heard on the wireless that the 
Germans were at Caudebec. I 
have a tenderness for that little 
place—it is a so-called town, but 
really nothing more than a village 
—for there I ‘ descended’ for my 
first night in France. That is a 
good many years ago. 

Caudebec stands on the Seine, 
more or less half-way between Le 
Havre and Rouen. The facade 
of the village looks towards the 
river, and between houses and 
river is a broad bank. Now 
motor-cars and buses stand on 
that bank. For my first day the 
bank was just grass. Behind are 
narrow, twisty streets. Water is 
diverted from the river through 
the town, and in some of the old 
houses little water-wheels are still 
turning. 

I was again at Caudebec a few 
years ago. It had altered a good 
deal, and, I suppose, it had 
‘advanced.’ Yet as I looked at 
the Hétel du Havre a sort of wonder- 
ing question arose in my mind. 
The hotel at which I was looking 
was @ fine building: it had a fine 
terrasse, where waiters in black 
trousers and white summer coats 
were serving iced drinks. I looked 
within: there was a passage lead- 
ing to a spacious counter, where 
sat a lady trimly clad in black 
making up accounts and awaiting 
the arrival of visitors. The ques- 
tion in my mind was whether my 
old Hétel du Havre did not repre- 
sent something stronger in the 
French. 

I landed at Le Havre unpos- 
sessed, in the colloquial sense, of 
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so much French as would pass at 
Stratford atte Bowe. I remember 
that in explaining some of my 
possessions to M. le chef de la 
douane I stood on his toe, and 
evoked from him a remark which 
can scarcely have been compli- 
mentary to myself. Then I 
mounted my bicycle and rode 
away into a strange land. I 
travelled slowly ; for every now and 
then I stopped to try a carefully- 
thought-up sentence on affable- 
looking villagers. They roared 
with laughter, clapped me on the 
back, and offered me cider. And 
so as evening fell I entered Caude- 
bec, and stood before the Hétel du 
Havre. 

It was just a little café, or, as 
we should say, public-house. But 
it called itself a hotel, and there- 
fore presumably had rooms to let. 
The patron greeted me: he was 
more like the French peasant of 
the English comic papers than 
any man had any right to be. He 
wore corduroy trousers, very baggy, 
tied in at the ankles and held up 
by a leather strap ; a grey, collar- 
less flannel shirt; a battered old 
straw hat set on the back of his 
head. A room? Why, of course: 
a room de premier choix was at my 
disposal. A friend had turned up 
to help in the business of our 
understanding one another; then 
came another friend, and yet 
another and another. And then— 
it seemed that the Almighty had 
sent me for a special purpose—we 
got down to a question which was 
worrying Caudebec. 

A damsel of the village had 
been to England. She had come 
back swelling with pride. She 
could speak English—or so she 
said—and her superiority was an- 
noying her fellow villagers. And 
here was un véritable Anglais to 
examine her pretensions, possibly 
to put her in her place. So we 
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set out, the village and myself, to 
her house, summoned her into the 
street, and I put her through an 
examination. I am glad to re. 
member that she passed with 
flying colours. 

Then I mooted the question of 
@ bath. But the patron shook his 
head. Baths for his clients did not 
come within his scheme of hotel- 
keeping. But Caudebec was not 
to be beaten. Heralds were sent 
forth, and one returned with the 
tidings that someone had a bath 
and would put it at my disposal. 
A towel? Why, yes; and I 
bought a piece of soap at a general 
shop. Attention, shrieked a youth. 
He darted away, and returned 
with a scrubbing-brush—the sort 
of brush one scrubs floors with. 
Caudebec was determined that I 
should have every chance of 
getting clean. 

There were three guests besides 
myself; I think that they were 
residents lodging there. I dined 
at a little table with one, and at 
first took him to be an anarchist 
in good standing. He had long 
black hair which fell in festoons 
about his face, a luxuriant black 
moustache, and an imperial. I 
learned from him, after some 
linguistic misadventures, that he 
was the village watchmaker. 
After dinner the patron invited me 
to sit with him on the grass plot. 
He offered me coffee and rum. 
Some wandering players came 
along, set up trestles, and per- 
formed a little play. I could not 
follow what it was about. I just 
remember a very fat woman sing- 
ing a song, of which all that I 
could understand was that it had 
something to do with mademoiselle 
and a chimney. 

All just absurdity to look back 
on. But these were natural people, 
strong people—stronger, I fancy, 
than the neatly clad waiter who 
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now pointed to a comfortable 
chair, and offered me the choice of 
many drinks. 

My next personal shock was 
hearing of the disaster to our 
forces at St Valery-en-Caux. I 
know St Valery as I know the 
palm of my hand, or, in French 
phrase, as I know my pocket. 
St Valery stands on the sea looking 
northwards. About eighteen miles 
east is Dieppe, about forty south- 
west is Le Havre, about forty due 
south is Rouen. And I cannot 
yet make out what our soldiers 
were doing there. I suppose that 
they must have been moving 
somewhere, and that the enemy 
managed to attack from the south 
and drive them on to the cliffs. 
Once there, the position would be 
hopeless. 

St Valery seems to have been 
made with a cheese-scoop. A 
little piece has been gouged out 
of the cliff. This is the village. 
Cliffs rise on the east and west. 
At the back (south) of the village 
three roads mount up steeply to 
the cliff level. One turns east 
and runs to Dieppe; one runs 
straight to Rouen; and one turns 
west to Le Havre. The Rouen 
road runs to Doudeville, a great 
cattle-raising centre, though the 
town is not very big, and the ride 
to Doudeville is one of the toughest 
that I know. The road runs 
steadily uphill for about ten miles. 

Our soldiers seem to have been 
on the eastern cliff, and there 
could be no hope for them. Noth- 
_ ing but a lizard could get down the 
north face; and had the soldiers 
come down into St Valery their 
last state would have been worse 
than their first. There are said 
to have been about 5000 of them. 
I do not believe that number 
could have fitted into the ‘scoop’ 
which is St Valery. If they could 
have squashed in they would have 


afforded a perfect target for 
bombers, machine-guns, any sort 
of fire from the high ground on 
three sides. Only if by rare good 
luck the time of descent coincided 
with calm weather and a full 
tide would there have been a 
chance of getting away by sea. 
At full tide there is about seven- 
teen feet of water at the beach’s 
edge, but at low water no boat 
can approach. 

I wonder how many of the 
things and people that I knew so 
well have been blotted out. Sturdy 
old pére Raudot—he must now be 
seventy-six—lived in a little cot- 
tage on the western cliff. Is he 
there or gone? Or has he had the 
luck to go before all this hap- 
pened? The last time that I 
saw him he told me that he was 
going to live to ninety dans le 
bon air de St Valery. Alas, alas! 
Edouard’s pleasant little hostelry 
by the sea, I suppose, is a black- 
ened ruin. And probably Edouard 
is dead. For even if age and 
wounds of the last war exempted 
him from service now, Edouard 
would have waded into a scrap 
if there was one going in the 
neighbourhood. Avaricious, gen- 
erous, tough, kindly Edouard was 
a natural scrapper. Yet the chil- 
dren of the place loved him. 
They clustered about him like 
wasps about a jam-pot. And 
however tired or busy Edouard 
might be, I never heard him say 
an impatient word to one of them. 

Great France made really no 
better show, when once the battle 
was joined, than Poland, and not 
half so good a show as little 
Finland. How did it all come 
about ? 

I am no more ‘ religious’ than 
my neighbours, but I believe 
that there is a God who rules the 
world, and I believe that He 
rules it justly, if somewhat ruth- 
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lessly. There is no sense or profit 
in “ besieging heaven with prayers” 
(as one old lady assured me she 
was doing) to get us by a miracle 
out of a mess into which we have 
landed ourselves. A phrase of our 
English liturgy has been sounding 
in my ears this long while: “turn 
from us all those evils that 
we most righteously have de- 
served.” We repeat these words 
unthinkingly as a sort of polite- 
ness before we ask God to do some- 
thing for us. But how many of 
us take them quite seriously and 
as applicable to ourselves? God 
will help us if we really repent of 
what we have done amiss, and 
honestly strive to amend our faults ; 
not otherwise. This is what I 
mean. 

I was in France just fourteen 
months ago. In fact for a good 
many years now I have spent a 
part of each year in France. And 
though I do not profess to know 
France and the French au fond— 
what man ever knows au fond a 
country and people not his own ?— 
I do not think that I judge the 
country and its people quite as 
an ignorant and supercilious for- 
eigner might do. I am naturally 
a ‘good mixer,’ and the difficulty 
of the language is behind me. 
Of course I do not claim that 
I speak French perfectly. But 
now when I speak or listen to 
French I do not translate in my 
own mind. My thoughts find ex- 
pression naturally in French. So 
a Frenchman speaking to me can 
speak freely. He need not per- 
petually ‘simplify’ his speech to 
my understanding. 

The fact suggests to me an 
interesting if irrelevant thought. 
I have no great fear that para- 
chutists will pass among us in the 
guise of Englishmen. I have 
known many Frenchmen who spoke 
English with perfect fluency and 








perfect idiom, but I have only 
known three who could pass as 
Englishmen. Probably Germans 
could pass as Frenchmen in Bel. 
gium because the French of 
Belgium is ‘accented,’ and the 
different accent of a _ French- 
speaking German might be taken 
by the simple for the accent of a 
Frenchman. I have had some 
personal experience of this hap- 
pening. Mais revenons a nos 
moutons. 

The place where I landed for 
this last visit was St Malo. I 
know it pretty well. On the quay- 
side stands a statue of Robert 
Surcouf: probably a lot of Eng- 
lish people know that name. They 
know it as the name of the biggest 
submarine in the world: I wonder 
have we got it? Robert Surcouf 
was an old-time sea captain: I 
suppose he was a bit of a pirate. 
We have a lot of them in our own 
annals. 

There was uneasiness in the air. 
The shadow of war was looming 
over us; but I do not think that 
we realised how close war was. 
I noticed a curious fact: there 
was scarcely a young man to be 
seen. A wonderful strand and fine 
promenade run from St Malo to 
Paramé about three miles away. 
On both were small children, 
mothers and fathers of families, 
young girls in flapping blue trousers 
and pullovers. But scarcely a 
young man. All au régiment, I 
suppose. 

I made friends with a middle- 
aged Frenchman, a reflective sort 
of man. ‘“ Do you know, m’sieu,” 
said he, “I think that we French 
are very largely responsible for the 
present trouble. Mussolini started 
this dictator-aggression business in 
Abyssinia. If we had stopped 
that, in all probability we should 
not now be having this. England 
did her best ; I must admit that. 
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But Mussolini ‘ fixed ’ Pierre Laval, 
and Laval obstructed everything 
that England tried to do. Ht 
maintenant nous v’la dans le pétrin. 
‘ Pétrin’ is the French for ‘ knead- 
ing-trough,’ and to be in the 
kneading-trough is to be ‘in the 
soup.’ The French soup metaphor 
(il va boire son bouillon) is the 
equivalent of ‘getting it in the 
neck.’ My friend’s words stirred 
my sub- consciousness, and I 
realised that for a good many 
years the thought has been in 
my mind that the French polity 
has been steadily growing rottener 
and rottener. 

I go back, I suppose, about 
fifteen years. I was in Paris, and 
the city was convulsed by an 
affaire. I stared at the affaire, 
and I wondered what sort of people 
these could be among whom such 
an affaire could arise, and who 
could take such an affaire with 
such seriousness. 

M. Edouard Herriot was Prime 
Minister, and there was a vacancy 
in a professorship of law at a 
college affiliated to the university. 
M. Herriot appointed his private 
secretary. The secretary was a 
lawyer, and he does not seem to 
have been an incompetent sort 
of man. But undoubtedly the 
proper candidate was a gentleman 
already on the staff. M. Herriot’s 
appointment was a rank ‘job.’ 
The students refused to listen to 
the new professor: they banged 
the lids of their desks, and in 
their youthful way made them- 


. -selves very unpleasant. M. Herriot 


sent for the Dean, and repri- 
manded him. The Dean promised 
that he would speak to the 
students; but he pointed out 
that the appointment was un- 
doubtedly a ‘job,’ and that the 
most satisfactory course would be 
to ask the newly appointed pro- 
fessor to resign. Instead of taking 


this very sensible course M. Herriot 
sent policemen into the college to 
keep order. The wrath of the 
Dean boiled over, and he sent. a 
‘snorter’ to the Premier. Things 
went from bad to worse. The 
policemen arrested a few of the 
demonstrators, one of them a 
student who had to sit for an 
examination in a few days. The 
Dean protested that it would be 
outrageous to ruin a boy’s career 
just for a bit of boyish, and not 
unprovoked, bad manners. M. 
Herriot allowed the youth to 
appear for his examination, but 
he sent him to the examination 
under a guard of soldiers com- 
manded by an officer. The Dean 
ordered the students—luckily they 
obeyed—to treat the soldiers with 
scrupulous politeness, but the anger 
of Paris shot up like fire from a 
petrol tank set alight. Generals 
wrote to the newspapers. French- 
men, they said, would fight for 
France, but they did not serve in 
the army to be held up as objects 
of ridicule. When the chief 
Minister of a State can behave so, 
surely something is wrong; things 
have got badly out of proportion. 

A little later a much uglier 
snake reared its head. The note 
issue of France is limited by 
law. The Government, wanting 
funds, had surreptitiously issued 
millions of notes without any 
legal cover. The issue, of course, 
had to be legalised—there was 
nothing else to do—but the busi- 
ness was an unpleasant one. 
‘Monkeying with the till’ is 
something which Governments 
should avoid. 

There was (on paper) an excel- 
lent code of laws and of legal 
administration, but in practice it 
was extremely difficult to obtain 
substantial justice. “I was not 
aware, m’sieu, that there was any 
such thing as justice in France,” 
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said an old Parisian to me. He 
was not a mob-shouter: he was 
an elderly, accomplished, con- 
siderate man. He was talking of 
the murder of Stephen Calmette. 
Madame Caillaux shot Calmette 
in broad daylight and before wit- 
nesses. She declared that he had 
threatened to reveal certain facts 
damaging to her husband’s career. 
And unless he has been sadly 
maligned there may be a good 
deal in the career of M. Joseph 
Caillaux which would not stand 
revelation. He had a narrow 
enough squeak of being shot during 
the last war. Had he not been 
@ very rich man he probably 
would have been shot. Now a 
jury in the face of all evidence 
acquitted Madame Caillaux—pos- 
sibly for the same reason. “If I 
were Calmette’s son,” said my 
old friend, “‘I should have shot 
Caillaux, and asked the law what 
it had to say about it.” 

Indeed trials, especially capital 
trials, soon reached the last limit 
of scandal. I recall one or two 
that came my way. 

Georges and Ernest were 
Georgians long resident in Paris, 
where Georges edited a political 
review. The tone displeased Ernest, 
80 one evening when Georges 
entered his café for an apéritif 
Ernest fired four chambers of a 
revolver into his stomach. 

The trial was opera-bouffe raised 
to the nth power. A French trial 
begins with an interrogation of 
the accused by the President, and 
Ernest declared that he would 
only speak Georgian. An inter- 
preter was found, but Ernest 
refused to speak through him. 
This man, he said, was an enemy 
of his country. After an interval 
another interpreter was found. 
Ernest then said that he would 
speak in French ! 

' The prosecution evidence was 
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quite clear. Then came the turn 
of the defence. The first witness 
was a smart, extremely well- 
dressed gentleman. “Do you 
speak French?’ inquired the 
President. ‘‘ Mr President,” said 
the witness angrily, “I am a 
Colonel on the General Staff.” 

** But what do you know about 
this affair ?”’ asked the bewildered 
President. ‘* Nothing,” replied the 
witness, ‘‘ but I am the friend of 
all oppressed nations.” And he 
launched into a harangue on the 
affairs of Georgia. 

The next, I suspect, was what 
we in India used to call a profes- 
sional witness. He came to testify 
that he objected to capital punish- 
ment. He started with Socrates 
drinking the hemlock, and came 
down through the ages. Next 
came wholly irrelevant speeches by 
counsel, and finally Ernest spoke. 
He spoke, as someone said, en 
scandant les syllabes. He was 
completely unintelligible. Then the 
jury, amid thunders of applause, 
acquitted him. 

Mimi l’Alouette was the ‘little 
friend’ of Gaston, a rich young 
man of good family. The good 
family desired that Gaston should 
range himself; so Gaston paid a 
farewell visit to Mimi, and wrote 
@ little cheque pour glisser dans son 
petit soulier. It was not a very 
big cheque. So Mimi shot him. 

At the trial Mimi wept. She 
besought the Court to guillotine 
her, and so let her join Gaston in 
@ better world than this. The 
counsel on both sides wept, the 
President wept, until the jury, 
through sobs, managed to articu- 
late the words pas coupable. Mimi 
stopped sobbing, tweaked out her 
skirts, powdered her nose, smiled 
happily at everybody, and tripped 
away. “Ma foi, la petite les a 
joliment blagués,” remarked a sar- 
donic spectator. 
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All this is funny enough, if 
murder can ever be a subject of 
merriment. But soon murder and 
money began to twine their ugly 
heads together. This was the 
famous affaire Stavisky. Most 
English people know Stavisky’s 
name, but how many of them 
know what he did ? 

The foundation stone of Sta- 
visky’s enterprises was a pawnshop 
in Bayonne. A pawnshop requires 
a municipal licence, and this was 
easily arranged with the Mayor, 
one Joseph Garat. This was a 
tragedy. For Garat was not a 
bad fellow. “I wish to God it had 
been anyone else,” said a man of 
Bayonne dolefully. And _ here 
appears a weakness of the French 
character. 

The French pride themselves on 
being a frugal, thrifty people, and 
we English enviously endorse their 
laudations. But there is a trap 
in it. Most middle-aged French- 
men are quite ‘comfortable,’ but 
a Frenchman seldom makes much 
money. He reaches comparative 
affluence by saving money. And 
@ man who is everlastingly saving 
and skimping is an easy prey to 
the first plausible rascal who 
comes along with money in his 
hand. It is so easy to shut one’s 
eyes. 

A pawnbroker needs capital ; 
and in France a pawnbroker can 
issue bonds if he can get them 
‘approved’ in a general way by 
a responsible official of his town. 
There are some strict limitations. 


.- The bonds have only a currency 


of about twelve months, the in- 
terest must not exceed a certain 
rate, and the total issue must 
not exceed a percentage of the 
value of goods actually in pawn. 
Stavisky bought ‘jewelry’ at the 
equivalent of Woolworth’s, pawned 
it with himself through an accom- 
plice, and had his valuer (esti- 


mateur) in his pocket. Millions 
worth of bonds were issued with 
the approval of Garat and on 
the security of rubbish; and no 
one could imagine for a moment 
that such a volume of pawnbroking 
could be done in a town the size 
of Bayonne. The whole thing 
stank publicly, but Stavisky had 
his ‘ protectors’ higher up. Garat 
just shut his eyes to what he did 
not want to see. It might be all 
right. How was he to know; and 
Stavisky was a generous, open- 
handed friend. 

Finally, the bubble burst, and 
Stavisky ‘became shot’: the 
phrase of Miss Anita Loos’ Lorelei 
fits exactly. It was officially 
returned as suicide, but there 
was a general impression that the 
police, under orders, bumped him 
off to avoid disclosures. Even 
as things were, quite a number of 
politicians were branded. And in 
the investigation—where every at- 
tempt was made to hush up things 
—occurred the affaire of Albert 
Prince. 

He was a magistrate charged 
with investigation of the business 
or part of the business. His wife 
received a telephone call stating 
that her mother was seriously ill 
at Dijon. She offered to come 
down: ‘Pas la peine, just send 
your husband.” So M. Prince 
left his work and started for 
Dijon. A day or two later his 
dead body was found by the 
railway track. What was the 
explanation of it all? No one 
knows, and probably no one ever 
will know. Was Prince one of 
the actual gang, and did the gang 
do him in lest he disclose some- 
thing? Or was he on the track 
of some discovery, and did those 
who did not wish to be discovered 
do him in? The story of his 
going to Dijon sounded fishy. 
It sounded fishier still when it 
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was disclosed that the mysterious 
voice on the telephone had given 
the name of the doctor, and that 
there was no such doctor. About 
this time—it was earlier in date— 
the mob went mad. They started 
to sack the Palais Bourbon, and 
@ good many people regretted 
that they did not do it. I was in 
Paris next morning, and I had a 
feeling that I was walking on a 
powder mine which might explode 
at any moment. There had been 
a special incident the night before. 
A young medical student (his 
name was Fabre) in the Rue 
Royale was dressing the wounded 
brought in from the Place de la 
Concorde, where there had been a 
veritable battle. Someone shot 
him dead. 

Even out of this sorry business 
I can fish a little bit of fun. It 
concerns a General, who somehow 
or other got caught in Stavisky’s 
net. His name was an odd one, 
and there is no particular point 
in setting it down. He got sent 
to penal servitude, and possibly 
he deserved his sentence. But the 
trial was a scream. 

First the police arrested him. 
Then the Government cashiered 
him, and deprived him of his 
military decorations. He was kept 
in prison for about twelve months 
while search was made for evidence 
against him. Finally, he appeared 
for trial. 

The President began his interro- 
gatoire something in this fashion : 
“Your civic virtues, sir, are not 
so conspicuous as your military 
valour.” A promising step towards 
an impartial consideration by the 
jury! But the General was a man 
of spirit. He slung back slang 


with such fluency and point that 
the President declared that he 
would not stay to be insulted, 
and left the Bench. By this time 
everybody—counsel on both sides, 
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sisters, cousins, and aunts—was 
screaming. After a time someone 
drew attention to the fact that 
the trial was proceeding without 
a judge. 

“‘ La France est pourrie au fond,” 
said a Frenchman to me; and I 
am not sure that he was so very 
far wrong. He would have been 
more correct had he said “ Au 
sommet.”” 

Meanwhile the mob was howling 
foran honest man. And apparently 
the only two honest men of whom 
France could think were Raymond 
Poincaré, who was very ill, and 
Gaston Doumergue, who was very 
old. I asked an Anglophobe old 
French professor why the French 
loved Poincaré. He did not seem 
to me a particularly lovable man. 
** We don’t love him,” he replied ; 
“he’s hard, obstinate, vindictive. 
But he doesn’t steal.” 

Later came the disastrous fire 
in Marseilles near the Hotel de 
Noailles. I have stopped at that 
hotel. There was not a decent fire- 
engine in the great, vastly rich 
city. Where had the municipal 
funds gone? Well, where ? 

Comparisons may be fair, not 
odious. In Paris—it was in the 
office of ‘ Le Temps ’—a prominent 
French journalist remarked to me 
that if they had their Stavisky, 
we had our Kylsant and Hatry. 
Very true. But at least we dealt 
promptly with these affairs. There 
was no suspicion of political influ- 
ence, and there was no hint of 
‘hushing up.” When a Budget 
scandal did touch two politicians, 
one of them a famous .man, 
we dealt with them swiftly and 
effectively. 

I have no wish to decry the 
French people in general. I have 
had too much kindness from 
them. The Frenchman is essen- 
tially a peasant. He has peasant 
failings: he is avaricious, sus- 
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picious, secretive. But he also 
has peasant virtues: he works 
hard, he is content with very 
little, he loves peace. On the 
whole, he is a good fellow. But 
what a class he had got to govern 
him in later years! And he cannot 
put all the blame on those in 
power. Who put them there, and 
kept them there ? 

About a particular matter I had 
my suspicions. When before the 
war I read Mr Churchill’s pane- 
gyrics on France’s magnificent 
army, “the finest in Europe,” I 
hoped that Mr Churchill might be 
right, but I did not feel quite so 
sure about it. A little book that 
I read some ten years back had left 
an ugly impression on my mind. 

It was just a little romance: 
love, kisses, misunderstandings, 
tears, marriage bells. But the 
story was told in the first person 
by a middle-aged Major; and in 
the intervals of playing benevolent 
uncle to the young lovers the 


Major ruminated on his own pro- 


fession. If one has any literary 
sense one can usually tell whether 
a writer is speaking in an assumed 
or real character; and, if my 
judgment be correct, the teller of 
the story was really a middle-aged 
officer of the French army. 

In the Major’s opinion the 
French army was steadily desic- 
eating into dust; in the name of 
‘discipline’ all intelligence, all 
freedom of thought, was being 
stifled. Obedience in _ action, 
loyalty to superiors, the Major 
_ admitted to be absolutely essen- 
tial in an army. But this very 
sensible requirement was being 
perverted into the theory that 
every officer must ex animo believe 
the opinion of all officers superior 
to himself to be infallible. If the 
tactics of General Betterave in 
1918 foiled the attack of General 
Sauerkraut, all that Colonel Chou- 
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fleur now needs is to memorise 
these tactics and repeat them 
against General Dummkopf twenty 
years hence. To suggest that 
General Dummkopf may possibly 
attack quite differently, and to. 
suggest ideas for meeting such 
attack, was not permissible. 

One particular reflection of the 
Major lingers in my mind. He had 
been sent for “‘ a course of instruc- 
tion,” a matter of a month or six 
weeks, to an English regiment 
behind the line. He did not speak 
English, or, at any rate, he spoke 
it imperfectly and with difficulty. 
This, in the opinion of those who 
sent him, was a matter of no 
importance. French officers are 
far more skilled in their profes- 
sion than English, A French 
officer can have nothing to learn 
from the English. ‘‘ Maybe,” 
muses the Major, “but is the 
thing quite so certain? There 
might be some crumb of learning 
to pick up. Why not send an 
English-speaking officer just to 
make sure ?” 

The Major reflects on another 
interesting point. He noted that 
the English Colonel was extremely 
authoritative and the discipline 
of the regiment good. But the 
Colonel personally treated his most 
junior subaltern with the courtesy 
due to a gentleman. The English 
Colonel has occasion to send for 
young Lieutenant Snook, who 
arrives and salutes just as the 
Colonel is busy with somebody 
else. ‘* Ah, sit down for a moment, 
Snook,” says the Colonel, “ and if 
the draught annoys you just shut 
the window.” The Major recalls 
grimly the treatment which he 
receives from his own Colonel. 
In the French army utter lack of 
consideration for a subordinate 
is held to be a mark of stern 
efficiency. ‘‘ Ask me to sit down ? 
My Colonel would have kept me 
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standing, probably at attention, 
until it was his good pleasure to 
speak to me. As for shutting the 
window: it might have been 
snowing down the back of my 
neck for all the Colonel would 
care.” After a tactical exercise 
Lieutenant Snook is allowed, indeed 
encouraged, by his Colonel to ask 
questions, suggest criticisms. It 
would not fare well with Lieu- 
tenant de Snouque of the French 
army did he attempt any such 
liberty. Once the Major boils 
over to the Lieutenant who has 
been sent with him to the course : 
“In the name of God, man, stop 
saying ‘Oui, mon commandant’ to 
everything I say and use your 
own intelligence, if you’ve got 
any.” 

If the recriminations of today 
(and how futile recriminations are) 
have any foundation in fact, the 
Major’s forebodings seem to have 
been justified. Pétain, a Marshal 
and over eighty years of age, 
thought little of the Air Arm, and 
so the French Air Force at the 
beginning of the war was weak. 
Weygand, a General and aged 
about seventy, thought that men 
would always master machines ; 
and it is said that he dealt hardly 
with a subordinate, de Gaulle, who 
urged that mechanised units were 
@ necessity. The General Staff 
had decided that the Germans 
could not again attack through 
Belgium, and must batter their 
heads against the Maginot Line. 
So General Gamelin sat secure 
and smiling behind the line, and 
waited for the Germans to come 
and be killed. Unluckily the 
Germans did come through  Bel- 
gium, and they came with an 
overwhelming force of tanks and 
aeroplanes. The poilus did their 
best ; but the impregnable Maginot 
Line—probably it was impregnable 
to direct attack—was turned at one 








end, and surrendered without a 
blow. 

In all this I see another weakness 
of the French. They have always 
claimed, and we have admitted 
their claim, to be a logical race, 
But the Frenchman’s logic is 
entirely deductive: he lays down 
@ principle and draws particular 
conclusions from it. But if the 
principle proves in practice to 
be wrong, the whole structure of 
argument crashes to the ground. 
And the deductive logician is 
gripped by his logic as by a vice. 
In plainer words, he cannot scrap 
and improvise. We English really 
are just as logical as the French, 
but our logic is inductive. We do 
not form a theory of how the 
cards ought to fall. We simply 
note how they do fall, and then 
do our best with them. That is 
why we ‘muddle through.’ Long 
ago I read a novel which expressed 
in six words the genius of the 
English race. The novelist had 
invented a _ flying-machine—this 
was long before anyone thought 
of a practical aeroplane—and the 
machine crashes. The crew call 
on a bicycle repairer to come to 
their aid. The bicycle repairer 
had never dreamed of such a 
thing as a flying-machine. But 
he wiped his hands with a bit of 
cotton-waste, stuck a spanner or 
two in the hip pocket of his over- 
alls, and said, ‘“ Let’s ’ave a look 
at it.’ There spoke the typical 
Englishman. 

If I have pointed out motes in 
the French eye, I can see that 
there was a sizable beam or two 
in the eyes of England. About the 
beginning of the period of which I 
am writing I returned from India 
to England, and a little later 
found myself in the midst of a 
General Election. Frankly, the 
thing sickened me. I suppose 
that I am by temperament what 
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in the old days would have been 
called an extreme Radical. But 
the candidates of all parties simply 
addressed themselves to _ the 
cupidity of the ignorant mob. 
They promised everything and 
anything. Everybody, it seemed, 
had any amount of rights, but 
nobody had any duties at all. 
Only get the votes, and tomorrow 
can take care of itself. A little 
later there was a suggestion that 
the national defences needed 
strengthening. The youths of a 
neighbouring university town 
paraded in the streets bearing 
banners inscribed, “We want 
scholarships, not battleships.” In 
other words, “ Provide us with a 
cushy time and damn the safety 
of the country.” I sought in- 
formation—I had then no settled 
opinion of my own—on the ques- 
tion of Free Trade versus Tariffs 
from a prospective Liberal candi- 
date, and his opinion seemed to 
be that tariffs were a necessity 
for our trade. ‘“‘But are you 
putting that forward ?” I asked. 
“No fear,” he answered. “‘ Your 
food will cost you more’ is much 
too good an election cry to waste.” 
As old Carlyle used to say, “ Good 
cannot come of it.” It was 
fashionable among the young to 
be a pro-Russian, a pro-Italian, 
anything but a pro-Englishman. 
We have seen what has come of 
all that in Norway, Holland, Bel- 
gium. Let us hope that the same 
will not come upon us _ here. 
Nations which allow the tribe of 


_ Quisling to flourish among them 


are likely sooner or later to find 
themselves in the kneading-trough, 
to get it in the neck, to be faced 
with the necessity of drinking their 
soup. 

What are we doing to repair, 
to make amends for, the evils 
that we most righteously have 
deserved ? The French, I fear, 


are doing very little: the so-called 
Pétain Government seems to have 
sunk into a wellnigh unfathomable 
abyss of vileness. It was bad 
enough that the Pétain Govern- 
ment should have been willing 
to hand over the French Fleet to 
Germany for use against ourselves ; 
but surely meanness, abject ser- 
vility to German masters, has 
passed the limit when the Pétain 
Government proposes to try Dala- 
dier, Mandel, Delbos, and others 
for their ‘responsibility for the 
war.’ France was pledged to come 
to the aid of Poland. These men 
simply honoured the word of 
France. I spoke in this strain to 
a friend, an English journalist 
living in Paris until the outbreak 
of war. ‘‘ You don’t understand,” 
he said; “it’s merely a question 
of getting back on political oppon- 
ents. Pétain is senile; Laval is 
the real ruler of France. And the 
honour of France would matter 
very little to Laval, or to any 
other French politician, if he saw 
a chance of downing a few promi- 
nent men of an opposing party.” 
If that be so, what hope is there 
for France? One hundred and 
forty-two years ago Wolfe Tone 
set down his opinion of the French 
political commissaries who accom- 
panied Hoche’s expedition to Ire- 
land: ‘They would sell the 
liberty of Ireland, the interests of 
the Republic, for half a crown.” 

Here is the latest utterance 
of the Pétain Government: ‘ We 
had no arms, no tanks, no aero- 
planes, no reserves, to be compared 
with the colossal strength of Ger- 
many.” This from a country 
which fought and conquered in 
1914-18: quantum mutata ab illa. 
And where had gone all the money 
voted in French Budgets for the 
provision of such things ? 

In England I think that we are 
doing much. Every man and 
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woman in the country is really 
getting down to it. There is less 
of the flag-wagging spirit than in 
1914, but there is more silent 
determination. And there is far 
more unanimity. My young friends 
of the road (that is, the cycle-racing 
brotherhood) have been queueing 
up for service ever since war 
threatened. And for many of 
them it can be no gay adventure. 
A. has been up in the air these six 
months and more. And to get 
there he had to leave a young 
wife and a little baby behind 
him. “It’s a fine life,” he wrote 
to me from ‘somewhere,’ “if 
only it wasn’t so damned cold at 
nights over the sea.” And A.’s 
employer met the situation 
squarely: ‘“‘ Maybe I'll be broke 
when you come back. But if you 
do come back, I'll find a job for 
you if I have to steal one.” B., 
aged about twenty-three, had just 
got married. ‘“ How’s he getting 


on?” I asked, meeting his wife 
“Why, he’s with the 


one day. 
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B.E.F. in France,” was the reply. 
“I’m awfully proud of him. He’s 
just been made a sergeant.” These 
and others did not wait to be 
called up: they just went up. 
At home people realise that taxa- 
tion is crushing, but I have heard 
no one grumble about paying it. 
Trade Union restrictions and 
jealousies have gone by the board ; 
political feuds and vendettas have 
been buried. 

But I do not expect that we 
shall have a walk over, that 
our mere profession of repentance 
will save us. “For all we take 
we must pay,” said Kipling’s 
Mulvaney, “‘and the price is cruel 
high.” We took too much of 
pleasure, of soft living, and now 
we must pay the price. Still, I 
believe that there is an Eternal 
Justice ruling the world. We are 
really repenting of “all those 
evils that we most righteously 
have deserved.” With the help 
of God we shall yet trample them 
underfoot. 





RETURN TO HARBOUR. 


BY IAN 


ComrIne in off patrol I and my 
relief, to whom I was turning 
over the command of my vessel, 
were talking on the bridge as we 
came up harbour. My Chief 
joined us, wearing a worried frown 
which presaged trouble. 

“That bearing is hot again, 
sir,’ he commenced. ‘‘ Could we 
get twenty-four hours off at twelve 
hours’ notice for steam ? ” 

“We can but try, Chief.” I 
called out for the yeoman of 
signals, and told him to pass 
to the Commander-in-Chief: ‘‘ Re- 
quest ship may be at twelve 
hours’ notice for twenty-four hours 
to adjust main engine defect.” 

The reply was flashed off from 
the shore with disturbing celerity, 
and we almost expected its 
contents. 

“Important. Can you remain at 
sea another twenty-four hours ?”’ 

My Chief thought we could if 
we nursed the engines, and I 
replied in the affirmative. It was 
to be a very fateful decision. 

At once we were ordered to 
take out a convoy. More convoy 
work! Oh well, no two convoys 
were exactly the same. It was 
perhaps a little better than being 
guard on a goods train, for there 
was always the chance, now very 
much enhanced, of some excite- 
ment. Anyway, the weather was 
~ perfect and the visibility remiark- 
able. 

As we dawdled along the swept 
channel waiting for the convoy 
to overtake us, I pondered on the 
chances of action. Would we have 
a crack at the long-waited U-boat ; 
it was doubtful, ‘but still a possi- 
bility. Attack by E-boats or 
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enemy aircraft was more probable ; 
almost a certainty, I thought. 

One by one the convoy dropped 
their pilots and swung in astern 
of me, and slowly I counted the 
eight ships as they followed in 
single line ahead and noted their 
increasing bow waves. Already 
they were straggling, and I cracked 
my whip calling them more closely 
to heel. 

The return mine-sweeping traw- 
lers, their day’s work done, passed 
us closely in the narrow channel 
as they made for home on opposite 
courses. 

Out of the swept channel at 
last and with room to mancuvre, 
the convoy took up;,its cruising 
disposition while I placed my 
vessel on the seaward bow. Our 


information was that convoys were 


being attacked all along the 
Channel, and our look-outs were 
very alert. 

Gradually I became aware of a 
well-known hum. 

“ Aircraft coming up on the 
port quarter, sir,” the port 
look-out shouted aloud, and even 
as I pushed the alarm hooter the 
guns’ crews were swinging their 
guns on to the bearing. Six air- 
craft were coming high and fast. 

“Flash the challenge!” I 
ordered. They looked like Blen- 
heims to me. No reply. They 
circled the convoy at a great 
height, and once more coming 
up on the port quarter began to 
dive. 

“ec Open. fire ! ” 

The third round burst nicely 
ahead of them, and they angled 
away sharply, regaining height ; 
and now as the westering sun 
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caught them on the turn I could 
see they were indeed British, and 
followed them with a deal of harsh 
language. 

Almost at once Hurricane fighters 
flashed into sight in answer to my 
report, overhauling the retiring 
aircraft until recognition was estab- 
lished. Till dusk now the fighters 
escorted us, flying high in forma- 
tion, and I must admit I felt all 
the more secure for their presence. 

At dark I was ordered to turn 
over my convoy to another escort 
and make for P., there to pick up 
another east-going convoy. 

The new escort had no infor- 
mation or detailed instructions of 
my convoy, so I ordered him to 
close. Steaming alongside each 
other at twelve knots I fired a 
line across him, and hauling in a 
battered old baccy tin he found 
in it my original sailing orders. 
These were augmented by mega- 
phone until he was quite happy 
about the business, and I turned 
round for P. 

Now I had not visited P. for 
some years, and without any 
lights or landmarks it was rather 
@ business in the darkness to 
follow the swept channel skirting 
the extensive minefields. The 
strong east-going spring flood fol- 
lows the coast-line, setting in at 
one end of each large bay and 
out at the other, and these indefi- 
nite sets had to be allowed for. 
With dark cliff looming up ahead 
I found it difficult to tell how far 
off I was, but soon I was able 
to alter course for the unmistakable 

cliff formation over the harbour. 

Out of the darkness I made out 
a@ darker mast and suspected a 
ship at anchor, but a closer look 
showed me it was the mast of a 
wreck and close aboard. 

“Hard-a-port ! Stop engines!” 

There was no knowing how far 
the wreck extended under water. 
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The ship swung clear and gingerly 
we crept round, straightening up 
once more for harbour. At any 
rate, now I knew our exact posi- 
tion; which was just as well, 
for the night grew blacker without 
a vestige of light showing any- 
where. 

““This black-out is a bit too 
efficient,” I remarked to my relief, 
an R.N.R. commander and once 
the captain of a famous liner. 
“Pilot!” I continued, “I’m 
damned if I’m going to pile the 
ship up on the breakwater. The 
piers overlap, and there is probably 
@ mass of shipping at anchor on 
both sides of them.” 

Engines had been stopped pre- 
paratory to anchoring, when sud- 
denly the red and green lights of 
the entrance were switched on a 
bare hundred yards away, and in 
their faint radiance I could see, 
as I had suspected, vessels at 
anchor both inside and outside 
the breakwaters. Twisting the 
ship through the dark motionless 
traffic I anchored in the first 
available spot. A light started 
chattering from the shore: ‘‘ Secure 
to No. 3 Buoy and send boat for 
orders.” 

After eighty hours of watch and 
watch I was not going to man 
the boat from the watch below 
(all the watch on deck were neces- 
sary to man the anti-aircraft 
guns), and I had no intention of 
threading my way through the 
shipping in this 2 a.m. darkness. 
I signalled in reply: “Am 
anchored one cable 260° from 
gate. Have no boat available,” 
and hoped for the best. It worked, 
for shortly a signal came back : 
“Orders are being sent.” 

They arrived, and instructed us 
to sail again at 5 a.m., so after 
making my arrangements I turned 
in for two hours’ sleep. 

A gorgeous morning broke with 
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the clearest of blue skies, 
goon we were under way 
leaving the harbour with our 
convoy astern, following in the 
wake of the mine-sweeping traw- 
lers as they swept us out through 
the long channel. The port, the 
town, and the shipping still lay 
asleep in the early sunlight, and 
the soft buffs and greens backing 
the white cliffs looked infinitely 
peaceful and made me think 
regretfully of the summer leave I 
had missed the year before. 

Again came the distant but all 
too familiar sound of aircraft 
engines, but searching the empty 
skies I could find no sign of them. 

I happened to look aft at the 
harbour we had just quitted, and 
saw eight tall columns of black 
water rise silently behind the 
breakwater, followed by the dull 
reverberating boom of detonation. 

“My oath! Pilot,” I exclaimed 
in admiration, “‘ that’s marvellous 
shooting ; for the Boche must be 
at twenty-five thousand feet at 
least.” 

The wail of the air-raid sirens 
rose from the port, and soon in 
the still air we heard our fighters 
taking off. One by one they 
appeared behind the low hills 
beyond the town, climbing swiftly. 

“They havén’t a hope of catch- 
ing that lot,” I remarked bitterly. 
“In this weather they should be 
up on high patrol at dawn.” The 
Pilot, still searching the heavens 
unsuccessfully for signs of the 
raiders, nodded assent. 

_,. Out of the swept channel at 
last we turned east, making, in 
spite of the zigzag, a fair speed. 

While I was smoking an after 
breakfast cigarette on the bridge 
my perhaps over-sensitive ear once 
more caught the faint hum of 
aircraft. I climbed to the machine- 
gun platform abaft the bridge to 
obtain a better all-round look-out, 


and 
and 
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but could see nothing at all. 
Suddenly and _ silently four 
enormous black columns of dirty 
water shot up on the starboard 
beam about one cable away, and 
the heavy detonation shook the 
ship like over-close depth charges. 

“We're due for a near miss,” I 
told my relief, smiling, “but it 
will have to be nearer than that. 
It has been the Chief’s slogan for 
weeks, for he wants to get a few 
days in harbour to go over his 
engines to his own satisfaction.” 

We carried on with our zigzag 
while I reported: “‘Am_ being 
bombed.” Where were the next 
lot going to fall? But the noise 
of aircraft faded—it had been 
another tip and run. In a very 
few minutes Spitfires flew low over 
the ship, climbing steeply as they 
passed ahead, and they remained. 
with us till we reached the entrance 
to the swept channel of our destina- 
tion. 

As we angled in from the open 
sea we heard the racing drone of 
aircraft, followed by heavy ex- 
plosions and the sound of anti- 
aircraft fire. The sky had grown 
cloudy, with here and there patches 
of low grey cloud. All those on 
the bridges gazed off on the port 
bow, where the hazy sea geysered 
convulsively. The raiders had 
apparently shot their bolt and 
made off into the sheltering cloud 
before the avenging fighters could 
strike. 

“That is no way to celebrate 
our return,’’ I remarked. ‘“‘ How- 
ever, we ought to get a night in 
tonight, and we can do our own 
celebrating ashore.” 

A few miles from the inner 
defences a signal came through: 
** Proceed to P. taking over convoy 
sailing at 13.15. Escort it up 
Channel to limits of command. 
Fighter escort will be provided 
during daylight.” 
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“Blast !”’ I exclaimed disgust- 
edly. ‘‘ No rest for the weary !” 

** Hard-a-port! Take her back 
through the swept channel, Pilot.” 
I broke the news to the Chief, but 
told him we ought to be back just 
after noon the next day unless we 
received further orders. 

“Tm not happy about that 
bearing, sir,” he replied. “The 
longer we run, the longer the 
job will take us on our return, 
and it may die on us at any 
time.” 

It had been the cause of our 
only breakdown of the war, thereby 
spoiling an otherwise hundred per 
cent trouble-free record, and the 
Chief could neither forgive nor 
forget. 

“This is a slow convoy, Chief,” 
I assured him, “‘ and we'll keep the 
speed down once we have collected 
them.” 

The convoy soon came up over 
the western horizon, and I swung 
in ahead of them, signalling their 
present escort that I would take 
over. I found it consisted of four 
ships; all neutral, so of course 
unarmed, and I thanked Providence 
for giving me a fighter escort. The 
latter zoomed and circled above 
like swallows in the twilight. The 
station-keeping of the convoy did 
not satisfy me, but I was going to 
find it rather difficult to make one 
Dutchman and three Scandinavians 
carry out my orders. Morse and 
semaphore left them cold, and I 
unsuccessfully tried International 
Code hoists. Only one ship 
bothered to answer my signals, and 
his answering pendant was at the 
dip (signifying—Signal seen but 
not understood). 

The Dutchman was commodore, 
so closing him I spelt in slow 
morse: “Close up your rear 
ships,” and watched with interest 
to see what he would do. In five 
minutes he had solved the problem 
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by hoisting a string of flags, 
Searching in our books we at 
length found their meaning. It 
was the one word, “ Unite.” [ 
had no further trouble with them. 

At dusk the Spitfires left us on 
our own, but the convoy was well 
bunched now, and I felt confident 
we could cover them from air or 
sea attack during the dark hours, 
The night was black enough but 
clear and the sea calm, and I 
was sure we would have in this 
star-shot stillness ample warning 
of any attack. Only one thing 
worried me, and that was a down- 
Channel convoy which we might 
meet about 2 a.m. We did. 

The leading escort vessel was 
sighted and challenged passing 
clear to seaward of me, but the 
convoy was approaching ours bows 
on. Our navigation lights were 
switched on for a few seconds to 
warm both convoys, and the hint 
was accepted; for they slid nar- 
rowly past each other without 
undue panic or dangerous altera- 
tions of course, and I breathed 
more freely. 

With the first streaks of dawn 
we had arrived at the limits of 
our escorting area, but I was 
lucky to encounter some patrolling 
trawlers who offered to keep an 
eye on the convoy, and soon the 
fighter escort came flashing out 
to whistle past my bridge at tre- 
mendous speed and soar vertically 
in early morning greeting. I 
waved farewell and turned again 
for home, seizing the opportunity 
of a further two hours’ sleep. 

In the forenoon we experienced 
the strong flood-tide against us, 
and to our impatient eyes the 
ship seemed to be crawling. At 
long last the loom of land appeared 
ahead, and later masts and 


funnels rising above the horizon 
turned out to be the minesweepers 
at work off the end of the swept 
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channel to our home port. It 
would not be long now, and I 
toyed with the idea of having a 
bath before going up harbour as 
we were so nearly home, but I 
finally decided against it. 

There was quite a crowd of us 
on Monkey’s Island: myself and 
my relief, the Pilot, the R.N.V.R. 
Sub (who was officer of the watch), 
the R.N.V.R. midshipman, and 
one anti-submarine rating. 

“Just as well No. 1 is sick 
ashore,” I said to the R.N.R. 
commander, ‘‘for there are far 
too many on the bridge. ‘“‘ Sub,” 
I told him, “turn over to the 
Pilot, and you, Snotty, can get 
below.” 

“ Aircraft on the starboard 
beam !” 

I leapt out on to the machine- 
gun platform abaft the bridge as 
the air attack alarms rang and 
gazed up at the overcast sky. 
One machine painted a dull yellow 
was sailing calmly and peacefully 
towards the ship. 

“One of these Naval Air Arm 
trainers,” I thought; “ it’s about 
time they knew to keep clear of 
us.” Suddenly I saw the black 
crosses on the wings, and darted 
to the voice-pipe. 

“Open fire with all guns on 
enemy plane crossing from star- 
board to port!” 

The guns immediately went into 
action, but machine-gun fire was 
checked as the aircraft was out 
of their range. The black bursts 
from the anti-aircraft gun followed 
her to the south, where a mine- 
Looking 
up, I sighted eight more machines 
flying high over our stern, and 
ordered the anti-aircraft gun to 
shift target on to them. Forced 
by some strange instinct to look 
vertically above me, I saw three 
‘Ju 87’ dive- bombers already 
diving at us. They had wheeled 


out of a low bank of grey cloud, 
sighting us a few seconds before 
I had sighted them, and as I 
looked I saw one large 550-lb. 
bomb and four 110-lb. bombs 
falling from the leading plane. 

I bellowed down the voice-pipe : 
** Dive-bombers overhead ! ” 

I knew there was no time for 
avoiding action. Our speed could 
not be increased, and our turn 
would be too slow. 

It was obviously a matter of a 
few seconds. 

“Fire!” I shouted at the 
machine-gunner beside me, sud- 
denly alive to the fact he was not 


**Gun won’t bear, sir,’ he an- 
swered me rather faintly, and 
tearing my eyes away from the 
machines and bombs overhead I 
noticed a spreading stain of blood 
on his thigh. I seized the gun, 
determined to have a go at the 
leading machine, but found the 
gunner had been right and the 
gun would not bear. One machine 
swerved, as I afterwards dis- 
covered, to attack a trawler, and 
I squeezed both triggers as he 
presented a target. Almost at 
once there was a tremendous 
concussion ! 


What had he hit me with? 
My face felt sore. I must have 
hit the resined canvas with a 
terrible wallop! I could feel the 
heat of the are lights overhead 
and hear the roar of the crowd. 


God! I must beat the count. 
I must get up! The roar of the 
crowd grew deafening. .. . 

My wandering senses returned 
sharply as I struggled to rise, and 
I knew the roaring for escaping 
steam and the crackling of flames. 
The blood pouring down my cheeks 
seemed strangely cool, but it 
cleared my brain. 

The ship rocked and quivered 
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convulsively as four more terrific 
explosions tore at her entrails, 
and I became aware of a gradual 
list and the uneasy feel of a 
sinking ship. How could any 
ship take this awful punishment 
and survive? Disentangling my- 
self from the corner where the 
further explosions had thrown 
me, I hauled myself erect to gaze 
after the disappearing aircraft. 
Away over to port a heavy bomb 
burst right alongside a trawler, 
hiding her completely, but she 
reappeared, firing gamely at the 
rising bombers. 

Looking aft, I could see that 
beyond the shattered after-funnel 
the upper deck had been torn in 
half, and in the dense uprush of 
escaping steam, flames burnt 
fiercely amidships and in the fore- 
ground the motor-boat was ablaze. 
In the shattered bridge-house I 
found five motionless men crouch- 
ing among a mass of broken glass 
and wooden debris, but as they 
slowly regained their feet I realised 
that no one was seriously hit. 
My relief had a small cut on his 
forehead and the Pilot a bullet 
through his cap; but I did not 
know till a week later that the 
midshipman had a bullet through 
his calf. 

*“* Look out up here, will you ?” 
I asked the R.N.R. commander, 
“while I find out the extent of 
the damage. There will be little 
to do, for I don’t think we have 
any power to move.” 

“Of course,” he replied, “ Ill 
do anything I can.” 

** Shall we abandon ship, sir ? ” 
the Pilot asked, feeling his re- 
sponsibilities as Acting First 
Lieutenant. 

“No,” I told him. 
her in, 


“We'll get 
but we must get the 
wounded off.” 

Going down to the signal bridge 
I bellowed for the yeoman of 
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signals, but glancing into the 
stricken wheelhouse I saw that he 
and my cox’n, lying so still beside 
his wheel, would never again 
hear an order of mine. These wer 
two of my finest men, veterans of 
the last war; indeed my cox’n 
had received his D.S.M. as far 
back as 1915. I was beginning to 
realise that our casualties might 
be heavy. 

“Signalman ! call these trawlers 
alongside at once to take off 
wounded.” 

“* Ay, ay, sir,” he replied, leaping 
to obey. 

The rasping roar of escaping 
steam sobbed and faded, and now, 
save for the faint crackling of 
flames, this hateful clamour was 
followed by the very stillness of 
death. And in this hush a girl’s 
voice rose in song, and I heard, so 
clearly, ‘‘Somewhere, over the 
rainbow, blue-birds fly.”” I knew 
that in some miraculous way the 
P.O.’s wireless set had survived 
the concussions. 

Descending the bridge ladder I 
looked into the wireless office. 
It was ripped and torn. At the 
key the operator lay slumped 
over his desk, killed even as he 
sent out the ‘“‘enemy report.” 
Another telegraphist was binding 
up the arm of the leading Tel. 

“Get a message through for a 
tug! Immediate!’ I snapped at 
them. 

** Aerial’s gone, sir,”’ he answered, 
“and the gear is smashed.” 

** What about the other set or 
the radio telephone ? ”’ I suggested. 

“* In pieces, sir,”” was the answer. 

Damnation ! I must get her into 
shallow water somehow before she 
sinks. As I turned I bumped 
into the Chief, dirty, oil-spattered, 
and grim. 

** Hullo, Chief. 
right ?” 

He grinned assent. 


Are you all 


“At any 
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rate, sir, I won’t 


have to worry 
about that ing.” 


bearing 


“Can we move, Chief?” I 


All main steam- 
pipes gone. No. 2 boiler-room and 
engine-room finished. All power, 
lighting, and fire-mains smashed. 
We're holed somewhere and making 
water fast. The fire amidships is 
not much and is being dealt with. 
I just came up to report, but I'll 
be able to have a proper look 
round when the steam clears 
a way.” 

“We seem to have overdone 
your near miss, Chief,” I said. 
“But I think the old girl will 
float for a time, anyway.” 

I descended to the upper deck 
to find a ghastly shambles. The 
starboard side was completely 
blocked, and I picked my way 
aft along the port waist. In the 
thinning steam cloud and fumes 
from the explosives dead and 
wounded lay grotesquely in a 
welter of blood. Unwounded and 
lightly wounded men were already 
attending the living. I paused 
to give them cigarettes and direct 
the helpers to stretchers and 
blankets. One man I saw putting 
on a tourniquet of seizing wire 
above a compound of fracture, his 
patient uncomplaining. 

The fire in the waist was now 
under control, but overhead the 
motor-boat burnt fiercely, and 
from it molten lead dripped on to 
the unheeding naked back of a 
still body. I shielded it with a 
_ piece of broken steel plate and 
passed on. 

Stepping over bodies and wreck- 
age alongside the broken boiler 
and engine-rooms, both display- 
ing their shattered entrails to the 
uncaring skies, I came across my 
P.O. steward sitting quietly up 
against a stanchion. He had been 
hit through both thighs. Here 
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was another who had fought 
throughout the last war, and he 
took my cigarette with a steady 
hand, although he must have been 
in great pain. I told him the 
doctor would be along soon; for 
I could see him now adjusting 
splints on the legs of another 
man. 

On the quarter-deck I was 
cheered to see several men on 
their feet. All were wounded ; the 
after machine-gunner, I saw, was 
hit through both forearms. This 
young volunteer reservist from 
Dundee was still standing by his 
gun, and I did not know till 
later that he had been hit in 
both thighs as well, and had a 
machine-gun bullet through his 
left hand. 

These grand men seemed much 
more concerned about my bloody 
face than all their own wounds 
put together, and were genuinely 
pleased when I assured them I 
was perfectly healthy. 

One depth charge, I noticed, 
had its end torn off, and I thanked 
God they had not been detonated. 
Crossing over I found my Gunner 
lying under a blanket, and saw 
at a glance that my most cheery 
messmate had lost the number of 
his mess. ’ 

The walking wounded aft were 
set to strip my after-cabin of 
settees and doors (I had noticed 
both had been blown off their 
hinges) to assist in the transfer 
of the wounded. Already the 
trawler Avalanche was nosing in 
to our starboard quarter, and 
even in this time of stress I recog- 
nised in the captain an old yacht- 
ing friend of pre-war days. A 
strange meeting. 

Leaving the Sub - Lieutenant, 
R.N.V.R., in charge of disembark- 
ing the wounded from aft, I 
watched the R.N. Sub ditching 
the safes and confidential books. 
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I climbed up on to the end of 
the boat-deck, but round the anti- 
aircraft gun the crew lay stretched 
out as if asleep, and I turned 
bitterly away. 

Working for’rd again through the 
shambles of the port waist I 
found the doctor making good pro- 
gress, but not fast enough for the 
badly wounded men for’rd. 

“Doc,” I told him, “ full speed. 
Make a lash-up job, for there are 
men for’rd in great pain. I’m 
putting the wounded into trawlers 
as soon as you can deal with them.” 

The doctor worked on steadily 
and unmoved, doing magnificent 
work; for most of his first-aid 
party had become casualties, and 
most of his stores had been blown 
overboard. It must have been, 
for him, a terrible introduction 
to the Navy. 

On the bridge again I directed 
the trawler Cypress alongside the 
fo’c’sle and the trawler Holly 
alongside the port side, and the 
awkward work of trans-shipping 
the wounded began while the 
trawlers passed on my urgent 
signals for a tug. 

Those wounded! With the ex- 
ception of some of the stretcher 
cases they might have been going 
to a picnic. Their cheeriness was 
immense as they joked about the 
way in which they were going to 
use their sick leave. Tenderly 
and gently they assisted the work 
of transporting the seriously 
wounded, trying to raise a smile 
on the pale and strained faces. 
Only one man did I hear give 
utterance to the torture he was 
suffering. “Oh God! my legs,” 
he groaned ; but it was the fear of 
dropping between the trawler and 
the ship’s side which made him 
cry out and not the double com- 
pound fracture he had received. 
Indeed the evacuation of this 
particular man to the plunging 
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trawler gave me my greatest 
worry of the day, but at last it 
was successfully achieved, and | 
saw him placed carefully on the 
deck. 

Stokers, naked save for their 
fear-nought trousers, seamen in 
ripped overalls, petty officers and 
cooks, all. bandaged, bloody, and 
smiling, climbed over to the wait- 
ing trawlers, exchanging as they 
went badinage with those who 
were to remain. 

** You can keep me watch aboard 
tonight, Jim.” 

“Blimey! They’ll never let a 
specimen like you away from 
*orspital ! ” 

I patted my red-headed Dundee 


lad on the back. ‘‘ Well done, 
Burke,” I said. ‘“ You'll be in 
Scotland before me.” He grinned 


happily and shook me with his 
unwounded hand. Some men 
carried a new pair of boots slung 
round their necks, one carried a 
heavy suitcase, and in the hand 
of another I saw the fin of one 
of the bombs which had blasted 
us in those few seconds, but all 
carried themselves like the fine 
men they were. 

The Chief now reported to me 
that the ship appeared water- 
tight beyond the shattered engine 
and boiler rooms, except in the 
cabin flat and wardroom, which 
had about a foot of water in them. 
We both realised the ship was 
slowly sinking under us, and to 
me it seemed possible she might 
roll over to starboard at any 
minute. For this reason I de- 
cided to evacuate in the trawlers 
with the wounded all day men 
and engine-room ratings not re- 
quired by the Engineer Officer; 
for all our boats were smashed or 
missing. The Chief retained a 
few to assist him in closing off 
all sea connections and flattening 
broken pipes. 
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I could see no sign of a tug 
coming out to my assistance, but 
hull down I saw a destroyer almost 
hidden behind her bow wave racing 
to me at full speed. 

Cypress and Avalanche left me 
now to rush their wounded ashore, 
while the Holly made two attempts 
to take us in tow. But the old 
ship was unwieldy and parted the 
wires each time, so I signalled 
Holly to proceed with my remain- 
ing wounded. These trawlers had 
done sterling work, and relieved 
my mind of great responsibility. 
The wounded would be in hospital 
in a couple of hours now if all 
went well. 

I went down to the boat-deck, 
where one able seaman was still 
painfully trying to extinguish the 
fire of the motor-boat. Only 
the blazing shell remained, but this 
man persisted in hauling up bucket 
after bucket of water and solemnly 
dowsing it on the fiery wreck. I 
had used the motor-boat to burn 
up confidential books and secret 
papers, but the fire was dying, 
thanks to this man’s patient work. 
Another Scottish veteran, he had 
been blown off the bridge at the 
outset, but had continued at his 
self-appointed task. 

“Well done, Spencer,” I told 
him. ‘* Anybody could have told 
you were a market gardener the 
way you have been watering that 
boat, but personally I’m glad it’s 
gone, for I’ve been trying to get 
rid of it for over a year.” 

“ Ay,” he grinned cheerfully. 
“It was never overmuch of a 
’ boat.” 

It was only then that I noticed 
some fifty -odd 4-inch shrapnel 
shells alongside the fire, and 
touching them I found that they 
were hot. (These shells had been 
got up on deck to return on our 
arrival.) How much more heat 
would they stand ? 
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** Come on, lads,” I cried ; “‘ over 
the side with them. We can’t 
leave them there ’ere.” 

The Snotty and the unwounded 
Telegraphist, who happened to be 
near, helped Spencer and me to 
ditch these potential bombs, and 
I felt happier when the last one 
had splashed into the sea. 

For some reason I remembered 
that I had not seen our new 
steward, and on inquiry no one 
else had seen him either. There 
might be a chance of his being in 
one of the cabins aft, and taking 
the Telegraphist I went in search. 
Striking matches, we waded warily 
through the cabin flat with its 
flotsam and jetsam, peering into 
every cabin and corner. Even 
here, just below the upper deck, 
the eerie darkness and monotonous 
dripping of water made me hurry 
instinctively in the fear of being 
trapped below. Very clearly I 
realised the really fine job of work 
performed by the Chief and his 
men in the dark bowels of a ship 
liable to sink at any minute. Of 
the steward we found no trace, 
and when we regained the deck 
the destroyer was coming along- 
side the starboard side, where she 
secured. 

Her presence gave us a feeling 
of security against another air 
attack, and banished from my 
mind the anxiety of further loss by 
drowning. I took the opportunity 
to evacuate all spare officers and 
men, in spite of their protests to 
remain with the ship, retaining 
only sufficient to deal with the 
tug when she should arrive. 

We now had time and space to 
look round, but first we dragged 
two life-rafts on to the fo’c’sle, 
where the towing party waited, 
in case the old ship decided to 
founder. She was settling all the 
time, but after all she had been 
through I hated the very thought 
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of losing her. Would that blasted 
tug never come ? 

The captain of the destroyer 
grinned down at me from his 
lofty bridge. (He was an old 
shipmate. ) 

“You’ve certainly got yourself 
in a hell of a mess!”’ he shouted. 
“Is there anything we can do for 
you ?”’ 

“Yes, there is!” I told him. 
“Switch off your damned fire- 
hoses. We've got all the water 
aboard we need. And you might 
let me have a gallon of rum. We 
can’t get at ours!” 

The Chief and I started another 
tour of inspection in the meagre 
hope of finding some leak we 
could stop and so delay the 
steady inflow of water. Trying to 
enter the top of No. 2 boiler- 
room we both clearly heard a man 


“ Chief ! ” I exclaimed in horror, 
“I thought we'd got all the 
wounded out.” 

“So did I, sir,” he replied, 
already thrusting his way through 
the shattered ironwork. 

We soon came upon the wretched 
man buried under a pile of wreckage 
and bent steel-work. It looked 
impossible to extricate him without 
an acetylene burner. The man 
himself was far gone and terribly 
scalded. The doctor was sent for 
from the destroyer and told to 
bring his morphia, while the men 
of the small towing party strove 
feverishly with tackle, handspike, 
and hammer at the work of re- 
moving debris, although they had 
been busy for five hours since the 
bombing, without food or drink. 
The place in which they were 
working would be hard to escape 
from in the expected event of the 
ship sinking. Most of them were 
slightly wounded, and all must 
have suffered some shock, but 
here they were striving cheerfully 


to save a shipmate, and I must 
own to a warm surge of pride in 
commanding such men. 

At last we succeeded in freeing 
the man, and tenderly he was 
borne in a stretcher to the de. 
stroyer, where the doctor gave a 
blood transfusion in the vain 
hope of saving his life. 

The tug at last ! I felt confident 
now that we should be able to 
make port after all. Quickly 
two heavy wires were passed in 
and secured, while the destroyer 
was cast off to remain in close 
escort. 

From the destroyer came a 
parting hail: “‘ Hope you have a 
nice swim, but don’t forget to 
return the rum jar!” 

Gosh! I had forgotten the 
rum; but now with our work done 
we gathered on the fo’c’sle and 
had a hefty tot all round to our 
magnificent old ship. 

I became aware that I was both 
tired and hungry, so taking one 
man with me I went aft to raid 
the nearest ice-chest. We col- 
lected a side of ham, a shoulder 
of mutton, and from my cabin 
some knives, a decanter of sherry, 
some bottles of beer, and a carton 
of five hundred cigarettes. The 
food seemed unwelcome, for all 
hands knew the ice-chest had 
stood in that ghastly port waist. 
However, with our assorted liquids 
we ate bars of chocolate and were 
well satisfied. 

It was now five o’clock—nearly 
six hours after the attack—and 


all hands had begun to realise- 


a@ feeling of lassitude. Smoking 
contentedly they lay stretched 
out, and I was able to piece 
together what had happened in 
each part of the ship. 

Suddenly the ship listed danger- 
ously, and I realised we had 
yawed to one quarter of the tug. 
Rapidly we signalled it to ease 
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down, while we manned the hand 
steering; for another lurch like 
that would,#I thought, roll her 
over. At the after-wheel I noticed 
that our ensign, riddled with 
splinters, still flew from one hal- 
yard at the gaff. It could not 
last much longer, so I gave orders 
for our largest ensign to be hoisted 
at the fore-truck, and it was 
flying there before the tattered 
remnant aft had blown away. 

Chatting on the fo’c’sle we 
discussed our escapes. The Pilot 
unlodged a piece of steel that had 
passed right through his cap, and 
I found a machine-gun bullet 
crease in my right sleeve and 
another in my helmet. The Chief 
had been blown into the C.O.2 
room, while the man he was 
talking to was blown apart. We 
had all been lucky. 

The Chief, for hours, had been 
carrying round with him a new 
pair of uniform trousers, quite 


overlooking the fact they would 
be ruined if we had to swim for 
it. Most of the men had rescued 
photographs of their wives; in 


fact, the Sub crossed to the 
destroyer with an enormous cabinet 
photograph, explaining that he 
had lost one in his last ship only 
&@ month before and dare not go 
home without it. I was more 
canny. I had collected all my 
spare cash, my silver clan badge 
from my blood-stained balaclava 
and my joss-piece, and was happy 
enough. 

_ At last we were in shallow water, 
‘and even if we foundered now the 
ship could be salved. The tug 
slipped the tow to come along- 
side for the more difficult job of 
getting us through the gate and 
up harbour. While she hauled in 
her wires we drifted slowly into 
deeper water, and I waited in a 
fever of impatience. We had 
made another foot of water on 
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the way in, and one could see it 
washing over the top of No. 2 
boiler. It seemed a miracle to 
me that we had enough buoyancy 
to remain afloat. Certainly this 
old ship could take it. 

The tug was alongside again 
and the last stage of our long 
journey commenced. The captain 
of the tug joined me up on Monkey’s 
Island. 

“Any chance of putting your 
salvage pump on to us?” I 
inquired. 

“They’re rigging it now,” he 
replied, “and it will be working 
by the time we are secured.” 

As we passed through the gate- 
ships and turned for the harbour 
channel making slow progress 
through the water, memories came 
crowding back to my mind. 

Since the day, far distant, when 
I had left this port to join Osborne 
at the tender age of twelve and 
a half I had used it innumerable 
times in almost every class of 
ship. In the last war I had come 
in here with a depth-charged sub- 
marine to refit, but this was the 
first time I had ever required 
assistance in taking my ship up 
harbour. 

No, this was scarcely the way 
I had pictured my return, and even 
the familiar foreshore seemed in 
some way to have changed. The 
wide beaches and parades were 
deserted, there were no bathers, 
no happy walking crowds now, 
but in their place were barbed 
wire, pill-boxes, and armed soldiers. 
I did not realise these places were 
forbidden to the public. I was 
only glad that my wife and son 
were not in their accustomed 
position by the Yacht Club boat- 
house. From here they had always 
waved me farewell and safe return 
as I left or entered harbour; but 
now, thank God, they were far 
away and would not even hear of 
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this until I chose to tell them. As 
I leant out of a window on my 
shattered bridge and gazed on 
the well-known scenes, the hotels, 
the piers, the commons, and even 
the smooth-running buses, it was 
borne in upon me that I was 
bringing yet more sorrow to this 
ancient naval port. 

Past the forts we crept, and past 
the ships, warships flying the 
flags of many nations. Their 
crews stood strangely silent as 
they watched our slow advance, 
as if aware that the ship carried 
more dead than living. The tug 
angled us slowly into the jetty 
against the tide, and I saw the 
waiting crowds of dockyard maties, 
the waiting dockyard officials, and 
the waiting ambulances. 
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As wires and hawsers were 
secured by eager hands, and salvage 
pumps began to suck at the en- 
croaching flood, I knew my ship 
was safe. 

I lit a cigarette and climbed 
down from the bridge a trifle 
wearily, for my job was done. And 
sitting alone in the twilight of my 
wrecked cabin I became aware of 
the gallant spirit of this ship 
seeping into my tired brain. Her 
brave heart, for the moment 
stilled, would beat and throb once 
more. Yes, once more she would 
rise to the scend of the seas in 
sparkling spray, once more she 
would thrill to the drum of gunfire 
and the thud of depth charge. 

Yes, she would live again. And 
I felt a deep content. 
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